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AN ARCHEOLOGICAL TOUR IN 
UPPER SWAT AND ADJACENT 
HILL TRACTS 

-—+- 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The present report ia intended to record the archeological results of an explora¬ 
tory tour which the sanction by- the Government of India of a proposal submit¬ 
ted by me with the ready support of Sir John Marshall enabled me to earn 
out from March to May, 1926, in the territories now subject to M&ngul Gul 
Shahx&da, Ruler of Swftt. Tn my Personal Narrative of this tour recently pub¬ 
lished with the permission of Government * 1 I have had occasion fully to indicate 
the reasons which ever since the early years of my work in India had forcibly 
drawn me towards this region hitherto inaccessible to European research. 
There too I have described the recent developments of ‘tribal politics' which 
rendered it possible for me with the ready assent and under the protection 
of the Ruler of Swfit to realize the hope of explorations aimed at for over 
thirty years. Here it may suffice briefly to mention the essential facte which 
render this portion of the ground beyond the administrative border of the 
Indian North-West Frontier of special historical and antiquarian interest, and 
to refer to my previous endeavours to approach it for the purposes of archeolo¬ 
gical exploration. 

Antiquarian interest of Suit.—It has been recognized long ago that the 
fertile valleys drained by the Swat river, together with the adjacent terri¬ 
tory of Buner to the south-east, correspond to the ancient Uffitjana or Udt/ana, 
to use the Sanskrit designation rendered familiar through, an old popular ety¬ 
mology. 2 The great fame attaching to this country in Buddhist tradition is 
amply attested by the records of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who eagerly 
visited its numerous sacred sites, as well as by manifold notice^ in the literature 
of Northern Buddhism. The worship and culture flourishing here for centuries 
were long ago known to have left behind their traces in numerous ruins. Some 
of them had been exploited during recent times through ' irresponsible dinging 1 for 

1 On Akxandt*** Track to tkt bj Sir Anrel Stein* & Co., Lori-don-Xew York. I9b®. 

1 The research m of Fcflfraor F. W. Thom&i and M. Syiviin lAri demonitzated the true form of the Rim* 
u attested by Buddhist Sanskrit teite la L*t* two tYjifiu or OHtytna ■ cL J. It A. S- h 1900, p. 4%l - Journal 
Arkn-itpuz* 1*15, L pp* HUiqq. tf, Syh’sin lAwi ia the (alter article hu ecnTiMirtgJy thown that the tarn 
the ‘Gird™/ comtnoidy accepted ms the Sarukrit ummt of Sis It U bal in libfi, Irtsed upon A h lentrid 

popular elymdopy \ A glow on t he notice of £ wit an Hmn-L urk' e Hsi-pu-ch i iirat recunii it. 
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2 INTRODUCTORY 

sculpture; but all those in Upper Swat had remained unsurveyed For 
the historical student thin region derive® an additional interest, and one likely to 
appeal to a wider public, from the fact that it can be ahown to have been the 
scene of important events in that arduous campaign by which Alexander the Great 
prepared his way west of the Indus for the triumphant invasion of the PamSb 
The geographical facte which account for Alexander’s passage through Suit 
and for the subsequent extension of his exploits to the hills lying east of it 
towards toe Indus have been fully discussed by me in the first chapter of 

West Fr nt V 11 Zl ST 7 ‘ Alexander’s campaign on the Indian North- 
eto Frontier. The latter hrrt set forth in detail the light thrown by mv 

explorations of 1926 on the localities which formed the scenes of the 'chief 
events of that campaign, as recorded in the classical accounts that have come 
town to us. But long before these explorations became possible I had en¬ 
deavoured to reach that ground where alone a solution of muoh discussed 

antiquarian questions could he sought. After the Chitrfil campaign 1895 
had brought the route leading across the Malakand pass towards Dir toother 
7 ^ comparatively small portion of Lower Swat, under British protection 

LZ ,7 T a ? ° f U " ,atC C<>1 ™ 1 Sir Haloid) 

Deane to pay rapid visits during my scanty Christmas holidays'of 1 r<) 6 W 

mi to such ruins of Buddhist shrine® and other ancient remains aa could hi 

examined there. Through the support of the same kind friend f was per- 

T7 m January 1898 to accompany the field force under General Sir Bindou 

Blood on the punitive expedition into Bnner and to use this opportunity for 

an archaeological survey of the chief ancient sites there traceable ‘ 

Search lor im Sir Harold Deane, as fire. Chief Commissioner 

1,“ V I iT N0rth - B y t /-* ie ' Province, through tribnl arrange,,,, 
made it poamble for me as tie fin* Kuropean to visit and survev the a. 
of lUUmf Theta . conjecture font p U , forward bv « e „^ t 

teats before and widely aerepted had proposed to locate the rock stronghold 
of Aornos. the scene of Alexander's most famous exploit west of the Indus 
• refnl erammatum on the spot prove,! that the topographical features of this 
m.ss,f oo,dd not be reconciled with the details of the celebrated military fe,. 

cTa T f ff"* 1 aCt ° mU - T “ «“* f« its scene higher up „„ .a! 
right bank of the Indus, as suggested by various considerations, was reader^ 
impossible by he state of 'tribal politics' prevailing then and forycaro rtl 

t! ,T my Central-Aaian expedition in loop I howevef 

able to take my way towards ChifcrfiJ and the Pamirs by the r<) „tn I * i 
past Makkand, Chakdara and Dir and thus to cross the «round hrtiv * * Z* 
Fanjkora and Swat rivets which must have ac en the Macedonian columns paTby t 

*tS« Strindia r L pp. 2 sqq, " ---- 

' C£ Qeopaphiod Journal, 1927, Novcrabsr-Dcc^mbor. pp. <17 „n - in 
* Of. Drfitilvl Report e>f nn, AreAwoiopical Tour with Hit Runet Field Forte Uh«iy V p - k* f| ' 
teB9 s il*o njpHntwl in the k jmli»n Aatiquuj,’ Janutry-Mifub. ISW, ’ ' Pa0, “ h G «'®n«n«Bt Praj, 

*{Jt r h Report on Artk/mlugizat &urrrif in fA#- V l¥ tk- 

N. ff. F. P. GcTemmmit Pre*t, (,p, ls.31. ■ " run net. anil BatOriitian, P«h*wAr, 

t S« SeHnditt, L pp, 2 *qq,, 21 Bq, 
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After I had returned from my third Central-Asian expedition (1913-16) and 
the strain experienced on the Frontier during the world war had passed by, I 
made a fresh attempt in 1921 to reach ground on the Upper Swat river and Indus 
hitherto closed to research. The attempt was prompted by a suggestion my 
lamented friend Colonel R. A. Waubope, R.E., of the Survey of India, had 
made regarding a possible location of Aomos on a high spur which descends 
from the Swat-Indns watershed opposite to the Black Mountains. My hope 
of testing that suggestion by actual exploration was frustrated for some time 
by the political situation, more than usually disturbed, which had arisen in 
that region through struggles for the possession of Swat on the part of the 
neighbouring chiefs of Amb and Dir. But in the spring of 1925, while on 
deputation in England, I renewed my request in a letter addressed to the 
Honourable Sir Norman Bolton, K.C.I.E., Chief Commissioner of the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

Miflnguj * Bad shah's ■ rise to power —Fortunately by then the outlook had 
greatly improved through the rise to undisputed power in Swat of a very capable 
ruler in the person of Mifingul ‘Abdul Wadud Gul ShAhe&da, the only surviving 
grandson of the great Akhund of 5wSt. Having driven out the invading forces 
of both those chiefs he was soon able to extend his sway also to Buner, to the 
lower portion of the Swat Kohistan, and to the valleys of Ghdrb&nd, KAna, 
Chakesar and Puran which lie between the Swat watershed and the Indue. 
It was fortunate, too, that the political relations with Swat were then in charge 
of my old and ever helpful friend Colonel E. H. S. James, C.I.E., Political 
Agent for Dfr, SvSt and Chitrfil, Acting under the instructions kindly given 
by Sir Norman Bolton, and himself as always interested in my archeological 
aims, Colonel James was able largely through his personal influence with the 
Miangul 1 Bldshah * to secure hia approval for my intended visit and for the 
researches I was anxious to carry out there. 

Once his approval had been given, the Ruler of Swat, as which he has 
since been formally recognized, showed hia truly enlightened spirit by readily 
allowing me to extend my explorations over most of his territories instead of 
the comparatively small area to which my original request had applied. He 
generously used all resources at his disposal to facilitate my labours and to 
assure to me free and safe movement on ground hitherto dosed to Europeans. 
In the same way he willingly assented to my archteological investigations being 
accompanied also by such topographical surveys as this ground, but imperfectly 
known before from native route reports and the like, necessarily called for. 
It was no small privilege for me to be enabled to spend two and a half months 
over antiquarian and geographical work in a region which presents exceptional 
interest to the historical student and which for the most part had never been 
visited by a European since ancient times. For all these advantages and 
much kind hospitality besides I wish to record here my sincerest gratitude to 
the Ruler of Swat. 

Assistance for tour.—I must offer here my warm thanks also to those 
on the British side from whom I received all needful help for the execution 
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of my plan. They are due in the first place to the Government of India in 
the Education Department which on the recommendation of Sir John Marshall, 
Kt., C.I.E., Director General of Archeology, sanctioned my employment on the 
proposed tour and a grant of Es. 2,000 to meet its incidental expenses, and to 
Colonel W. J. Keen, C.I.E., C.B.E., who, as Officiating Chief Commissioner of the 
N. W. Frontier Province, greatly encouraged me by bis kind personal interest 
in the enterprise, Mr. H. J, Metcalfe, I.C.S., M.V.O., Political Agent, Dir, Swat 
and Chitrfil, greatly assisted me in my tasks by useful advice and many ’proofs 

of friendly care both before and after my start from his headquarters on 

the Malakand. 

■§ 


To the Survey of India Department I feel greatly indebted for the 
important help which as on many former occasions it accorded to me by 
providing a fully trained and extremely hard-working topographical assistant in 
the person of Surveyor TfirabSz Khan. The plane-table surveys on the scale 
of two miles to the inch which he carried in the course of our travel over a 
total area of some 1,800 square miles, at times tinder considerable physical 
difficulties, are embodied in the accompanying skeleton map of Swfit and Ad¬ 
jacent Tracts. To hia unwearying efforts are due also the detailed map of the 
Pfr-s&r area and the plans of the ancient hill strongholds near Bir-kty and 
Udegrfim prepared under my direct personal supervision. For the careful 
reproduction of the above maps at the Geodetic Survey Office. Dehra Diin 
my thanks are dne to Colonel H. T. Morehead, Kg. J n conBexi on ^ 

practical archeological work I derived very useful help from the devoted excr 
turns of Naik Abdul GhafQr, the capable ‘handy-man’ whose services with the 
approval of the military authorities had been lent to me bv that dietinmiished 
Corps, K. G. O, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 

Publication of result*. -If in the present report I shall be able to restrict 
to a record of the purely archaeological results of my tour this is 
mainly due to two previous publications. In Chapter I of Serindta, the report 
one my second Ccntral-Asian expedition, I have had already occasion fully to 
discuss aU date bearing on the ancient history and geography of Swat and 
the neighbouring region which are preserved for us in Sanskrit and classical 
texts or more plentifully furnished by the extant narratives of Buddhist pilgrims 
from China. My personal narrative of the tour to which reference has been 
made before, has afforded adequate opportunity to record such geographical 
ethnographic and other observations of a more general character bearing on the 
present conditions of this region as may help to throw fight on its past 
My paper on ‘.Alexander’s Campaign on the Indian North-West Frontier’’ 
published with the permission of Government in the Geographical Journal has 
necessarily anticipated many observations affecting the location of specific ’ sites 
which figure in the story of Alexander's operations, including the famous Aornos 

Finally I may note that the linguistic materials I collected on the 
interesting and Little known Dardic language spoken in Turwfil, the furthermost 
alpine portion of the Swat valley to which my tour extended, have been J! 
worked up by Sir George Grierson, O.M., K.C.I.E., the leading authority on 
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these languages. They are published with some explanatory notes of mine 
in hie Sketch of the Torudlt Language, one of the monographs of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Similarly the anthropometries! records which I aw tired among the hit I men 
of the same and neighbouring tracts have been handed over to Hr, T- D. Joyce, 
Deputy Keeper of Anthropology, British Museum, for such expert analysis as 
was carried out by him before in the case of the corresponding materials 
brought back from my Central-Asian expeditions. 


CHAPTER I.—ANCIENT REMAINS IN LOWER 

SWAT 

SECTION i.—RUINED SITES NEAR TKANA 

On March 9th I started in Mr. Metcalfe’s company from the hospitable 
roof of Government House, Peshawar, for the heights of the Malakand, familiar to 
me from my early visits to Lower Swat but not seen again since 1906, On the 
following morning the car of the same kind host carried me onwards t <f Thina, 
the last large village within the protected area of Lower Swat on the way to 
the Miangul ruler’s dominion. From there I proceeded on March Hth, in the 
direction of the MCra pass in order to visit the site of a ruined Buddhist sane* 
tuary near the village of Nal, A large quantity of fine Graeco-Buddhist sculptures 
w.w known to have been excavated there in ISO7 for Colonel Deane and 
subsequently removed to the Imperial Museum, Calcutta. The site does not 
appear to have been surveyed or described on that occasion ; nor have I been 
able to trace any published account of the sculptural remains brought to light 
there. 

Remains at Nal,—Nal village is situated about four miles to the south-east of 
Thina near the head of a wide and well cultivated valley. On approaching it 
1 was shown a small hillock to the west 'of the village burial ground where a 
small Buddhist ruin was said to have been dug up in recent years on behalf of 
a late Political Agent, and a mimher of ’Buts’, sculptures, removed. The 
shrine, for such it appeared to have been, had been completely destroyed in 
the process. The mound marking its position was locally known by the name 
of Kh oza na and had evidently been also before the scene of quarrying for 
* treasure ’ or sculptures. 

Ascending the picturesque glen known as GirfSban which branches off to 
the south-east from the one leading to the Mora pass, we reached at a distance 
of a little over half a mile the site 1 was looking for. The top of a small ridge 
stretching down from N.E. to S.W. proved to be covered with the badly des¬ 
troyed remains of what evidently had been a considerable Buddhist sanctuary 
(Fig. 4). Within a debris-covered area of about 76 by 50 yards it was possible 
to make out the foundations of at least two completely wrecked Stupas. 
Broken fragments of relievo panels lay scattered about on the surface or had 
been built into modem walls supporting terraces of cultivated ground close by. 
One of the two fragmentary relievos picked up on the surface and subsequently 
deposited in the Peshawar Museum showed the well-known Jataka scene of 
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Gautama Bodhisattva propping up the broken pillar of a building. A separate 
email ridge to the east bears the remains, also much decayed, of what appears 
to have been a monastic structure. Below it there issues a fine perennial 
spring, and this obviously accounts for the choice of the sacred site. From it 
a delightful view offers on the one side along the fertile valley towards Th&na 
and on the other up to the fir-clad slopes of the watershed towards the valleys 
of Palai and B&zdara visited by me in 1912. 

Ruins of KMr-k8i.—About 150 feet higher up we passed the remains 
of a massive tower built as a solid square on a large isolated rock, obviously 
chosen as a place easy of defence. Then a steep climb over rock-strewn slopes 
to the north-east brought us to a large group of ruined dwellings known as 
Kajir-kot. They occupy the narrow but fairly level top of a rocky spur run¬ 
ning from north to south. This faces the foot of another and larger spur which 
descends from the peak marked in the half-inch survey sheet with the height 
of 4,435 feet. The badly decayed walls show masonry of * Gandhira type' 
and belong to ancient dwellings closely resembling those subsequently surveyed 
on the heights above Kotah. 1 A small perennial spring issues under rocks in 
the gap separating the two spurs just referred to and explains how a site so 
difficult of access could be occupied by habitations. 

Ascending from there by a somewhat easier track we gained the creBt of 
the large spur which separates the valley above Thana from the one to the 
east descending towards KfltSh. From the bold eminence of Doaiflo-sar which 
crowns it I gained the first view of the new ground to be explored within tne 
boundary of B&dshJlh's territory. Then a long scramble over a succession of rock- 
bound ridges and ravines to the 3.W. allowed me to reach the fairly flat crest 
which forms the watershed towards the great Peshawar valley, and on it the 
narrow gap which forms the MSra pass. The latter is practicable only for 
lightly laden ponies and mules. The track descending from it to Nal showed 
none of the massive supporting walls which distinguish the ancient bridle paths 
crossing the Charat, Shah-kot and Malakand passes and known since the Chit nil 
campaign of 1895 as 'Buddhist roads’, 

stttpa of T5p-dara„The next day was to bring me within the territory 
of the Ituler of Swat, beyond the Laudakai spur which marks its western bound¬ 
ary on the left bank of the river. I used the short march from Tirana, done 
mostly under drizzling rain, to visit the ruined StCpn which is situated in a 
small valley opening to the south-east of the village of Haibat-grim. The valley 
takt'fl its name, 7rip-dara, from the ruin. I had seen this Stupa already in 1897 
and well remembered its comparatively fair state of preservation. Leaving 
Thana which since the Pax Britannica was extended over Lower Swat has grown 
to quite town-like proportions, we reached Haibat-grfim by the main road 
after about a mile and a half. By the aide of the torrent bed which descends 
from Top-dara and only half a mile or so to the south of the village I noticed 
a large mound, measuring about 78 by 60 yards, called Bdbujfm. It marks 
the position of a completely destroyed Stupa of which the stone materials are 
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known to have been carried oft long ago for use in the dwellings of Haibat- 
grilm and Thlna* The way beyond led over a low and narrow plateau which 
judging from abundant stone debris must also have once been occupied by 
dwellings. But only at a spot known as Damozai y about half a mile further 
up and near the entrance of the picturesque glen containing the TOp-dara 
Stupa, could remains of ancient walls built with masonry of G&ndh£ra type be 
traced in situ . 

The ruined Stupa, seen in Fig. l M occupies a narrow plateau between two 
torrent beds which meet close below it* The plateau baa been enlarged by 
stone-built platforms the supporting walls of which,, as the foreground in the 
photograph shows, still stand in places to a height of 12 f ect or more. The 
structural features nf the Stftpa, as shown by the sketch plan and section in 
Fh 1, are typical of most of the Stupas examined in Sw£t. On a 

rectangular base measuring 52 by 46 feet and about 13 feet high there rise 
two circular bases having a diameter of 3G§ and 2fij feet, respectively. Their 
heights are 7 and G feet t respectively, including low plinths. Above a project¬ 
ing cornice of the uppermost base there rises the dome on a drum, 27 feet in 
diameter. As the top of the dome baa been broken its full height could not 
be ascertained, but it certainly was over 20 feet. The lowest base was provided 
with stairs, 13 feet wide, on its S,E, side. On that side a broad cutting 

earned through both upper bases right to the centre showed where treasure- 
seekers had been at work long ago. All three bases were decorated with pilasters 
1 foot broad and projecting 3 inches; but most* of these are now marked only 
by the matrices which their crumbling masonry of small stones has left m the 
far more solid facing of the StEpa* This consisted of roughly dressed large 
sloths, with small fiat pieces of stone filling the lateral interstices in the 

ustud Gandhlra fashion and equalizing the courses. There were indications of 
the whole of the Stupa having been coated with hard plaster. 

On higher ground to the S.E. of the Stfipa, at a distance of about 25 yards* 
there are found the much decayed remains of a quadrangular structure* measuring 
about LOO feet square* It appears to have comprised on each side four small 
domed chambers, grouped round an opeu court. The domes had a span of 
about 8 feet* and rested with their horizontal courses on carved slabs of stone 
rounding off the comers of the square chambers* There can be no doubt 
about this quadrangle having served for monastic quarters* About half a mile 
up the glen there is found a am all perennial spring* and on the steep slope 

to the S.W,, at a height of about 200 feet above the site* there rises boldly a 
massive high tower of square shape* It may have served as a place of safety 
for the small monastic community in troubled times. 

Ruins near Jaiiiia*_Movmg northward along the slopes towards the vil¬ 
lage of Jala la we passed for a distance of over a mile a succession of small 
detached ridges, all bearing remains of ruined dwellings built with walls of 
Gandhara masonry and undoubtedly going hack to pre-Muhammadan times* 
The whole site was said to be known as Ghwagkawm f the several ridges being 
distinguished as BarghMe-ghund, Nsrai-khpa, Loe-khp2L Everything pointed to 
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the fertile ground to the south of Haibat-grSm and stretching away to the 
river northward having supported in ancient times a far larger population than 
at present. 

Beyond the village of J&lftla the precipitous foot of the Lauda kai spur 
was approached. The latter is washed at its northern extremity by the river 
and must at all periods have formed a strong defensive position, especially 
during spring and summer when the bank of the river is rendered impassable 
by the floods. The Landakai spur was thus hfetd in 1893 when the tribes 
of Upper Swit defended the passage against the punitive expedition detached 
from the ChitrSl Relief Force, Most of the ruined Sangars and roughly built 
towers sighted on the top of the spur probably date from this or sirnilar occa¬ 
sions, Now the ruler’s newly built motor road crosses the Landakai spur in 
bold serpentines high above the river. 

Help of Rfija Shah ‘Atom. —Having entered here the Swfit ruler’s domi¬ 
nion I passed on to the large village of Kfitah and at his newly built fort beyond 
this was received by Rfija Shfih 'Alam, the nephew of the late Raja IakhtQn 
Wall, of Tangir and Darel, and an old friend. I have related before 
how helpful that young scion of the Khuehwakt race had been to me in 1913 
when as the first European I visited the hill territories above the great bead 
of the Indus which the enterprise of his uncle had turned into a new chiefship 
of his own,* After the murder of Raja Fakht&n Wall and the sudden collapse 
of his * 1 kingdom ’ Shlh ’Alam had been obliged first to seek refuge in Kandia 
with the rest of the family. He was subsequently received by the Mifingul 
under whose protection he now lives as an honoured exile. 

I had every reason to feel grateful for the kindly consideration and fore¬ 
thought which caused the Iiuler of Swfit to attach Raja Shah 'Alam to my 
person for the whole of my tour in his territories; for just as in Dar?I and 
Tangir this well-educated and very intelligent former companion proved once more 
of the greatest help for all my investigations. For the very valuable services 
which Rija Shah 'Alam rendered to me in connexion with my work and for 
the many proofs of his devoted personal attachment I received during these 
months I wish to record here my sincere gratitude. 3 At KOtfih I was joined 
also by Abdul Latif Khan, the son of the chief Khan of Blr-k6$. He was 

the first youth of Upper Swat who received a modern education at the Islatnia 
College, Peshawar, and he had been accepted as a candidate for administrative 
employment in the N. W. Frontier Province, At Mr, Metcalfe's suggestion he 
was anxious to accompany me on my tour. Acting as a kind of liaison 

assistant he spared no trouble to make himself useful to me with regard to 
my work. For the help rendered by him through local enquiries and other¬ 
wise my grateful acknowledgment is due. 

Ancient dwellings above Kotah,—Heavy rain overnight and all through 

the morning of March 13 th did not allow me to proceed as early as I should 

have liked for the examination of the clusters of ruined dwellings on the hill 
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spurs to the south-west of Kdt&h; I had sighted them already two days before 
from the height of Dosillo-sar. The northernmost of them was reached at a 
distance of about a mile from the main village of Kot&h. This group and 
the next situated less than a mile to the south-west, are known as Skha-ehim 
from a spring above the latter. In each of them as well as in the groups 
further south there are found half a dozen or more of isolated dwellings, all 
placed, as the photograph Fig. 12 shows, along the crest lines of rocky ridges. 

The characteristic structural features are more or less the same in all of 
them. There is almost invariably found a keep-like main apartment or tower, 
built solid up to a height of 10 or 12 feet and in consequence better preserved 
than the rest (Fig. 13), It is usually adjoined by other rooms, of varying 
sizes, often ranged, as the rough sketch plan in PI, 1 of one typical dwelling 
shows, round a kind of small central court. The walls are usually about 3 feet 
thick and invariably show masonry of the OandhSra type with stone slabs 
either roighly dressed or altogether unhewn. Owing to the absence of mortar 
or other hard plaster the walla are often decayed almost to their foundations, 
or else so heavily encumbered with debris that the position of the entrances to 
the different rooms cannot always be distinguished. In some cases, however, 
the holes spared for the heavy wooden cross-bars with which the doors were 
closed from the inside, could still be distinguished. 

That defence was an essential consideration in all these dwellings is proved 
by the loop-holes in the walls of small outside courts which were found adjoin¬ 
ing some of the larger mins in a third group known as Randvkai, half a mile 
to the south. The loop-holes vary in height from 26 to 18 inches, and are 
splayed out from a width of 4| inches outside to 14 inches inside. The apertures 
in those walls of dwelling rooms which face outside were treated in the same 
secure fashion, though obviously primarily intended to give light and air. An¬ 
other detail shown by the rapid examination of several dwellings was the presence 
of small stone-faced pits in the ground varying in their dimensions from 4 feet 
square to 10’ 10' in length and 2 1 7' in width. There can be no doubt that 
these recesses, Like the present kandus dug into the ground near Pathfin dwell¬ 
ings, served for the storage of grain. 

Defensible character of structures—There are ample indications that 
these defensible structures, some of them well deserving the designation of 
manrai, ‘ mansion \ indiscriminately given to them by the people, were here 
and elsewhere intended to provide safety for their occupants when danger 
threatened, whether from outside or from local enemies. They are to be 
found plentifully throughout the lower portion of Sw5t and in the valleys which 
descend from the watershed range towards Buner and the Peshawar valley.* 
They are almost invariably built on rocky spurs or slopes difficult of access 
and far away from cultivable level ground. It also deserves to be noted that 
evident care was everywhere taken to place them as such distances from 
each other as to prevent their being directly commanded by their neighbours. 
The construction of such massive dwelling places, especially when built in the 
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positions they ordinarily occupy, must have involved a very heavy outlay of 
labour. It is evident, therefore, that such dwellings could have been built 
only by local headmen and other people of substance. 

It' seems scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that conditions of in¬ 
security must have been frequent during Buddhist times, notwithstanding all 
the pious devotion which, as attested alike by the records of the Chinese 
pilgrims and the abundance of ruined Buddhist sanctuaries, must have pre¬ 
vailed throughout SwSt at that period. Yet it would not be justified to 
suppose that the presence of such defensible dwellings is evidence of a parti¬ 
cularly bellicose character in the ancient population of this region, as it certainly 
is at the present day as regards certain parts of the North-western Frontier. 
What i had observed on the westernmost marches of China proper was enough 
to warn me against such an inference. There, in Kansu, I had seen not 
only every town and village, but every single outlying hamlet or farm defended 
by high and thick walls of stamped clay. But those who had tried to protect 
themselves by these defences of impressive appearance against the devastations 
of the last great Muhammadan rebellion—and against those which its recurrence 
might threaten, were all peaceable Chinese folk. 

What deserves to be specially noted in this connexion is the striking 
scarcity of broken pottery among all these ruined mansions of Swat, Can 
its absence be considered a sign that these structures had served only the 
purpose of places of occasional refuge when clanger threatened, while their owners 
in ordinary times preferred to dwell lower down nearer to water and their 
lands? It appears anyhow probable that the bulk of the cultivating population 
must have lived in far humbler but more conveniently situated quarters. 

Buddhist rains of CumbatOtia..-After more heavy rain during the even* 
ing and night the weather cleared sufficiently to permit of a move up the main 
valley. While our camp was sent on to Blr-kSf I proceeded from the village 
of Gumtai to cross the wide belt of Hooded rice fields between which the Swat 
river flows in several interlacing beds. In order to visit the ruins reported at 
the small hamlet of Gumbatuna. As the name, the 1 domes had led me to 
expect, I found there a group of ruined Buddhist Stupas nestling in a picturesque 
nook of the hillside which rises on the river’s left hank close above the northern¬ 
most of its branches. On an artificially widened small plateau, some SO feet 
above the alluvial flat, there rises a large but much injured Stupa (Fig. 3), 
By its side stands a massive square base badly broken which may have carried 
a Yilium, while the remains of two small Stupas could be traced to the north 
and south-east of the large oue. The main StGpa of which PL 2 shows a 
aketch plan and section has the usual three bases, the lowest measuring 52 feet 

square, and a dome 34 feet in diameter. The total height when intact must 

have exceeded 45 feet. This Stupa, like also, the rest of the structures had 
been burrowed into, probably more than once. It had been cut all through 
from the east and a shaft 8 feet wide sunk down the centre from the top. In 

spite of the ravages of time and the hand of man, layers of hard cement-like 

pla ter still survived in places on the surface of the dome and drum. 
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An ancient walled-up terrace, now occupied by the mosque and some of 
the hovels of the hamlet, rises about fifty feet above the Stupa plateau. Of 
the monastic quarters which are likely to have stood here, nothing could be 
traced on the surface. But in a small ravine to the north-east at a distance 
of some 150 yards from the mosque there is found a small circular shrine in 
comparatively fair preservation (Fig. 5). The little rotunda has an interior 
diameter of 14 9' and still carries a rather fiat dome partly intact. Its walls, 
3 feet thick, rise 16 feet above the surface of the debris-filled interior. This 
may well hide remains of stucco images of Buddhist divinities such as are 
likely once to have stood in this little Vihfira. On the south the wall descends 
about 8 feet more, suggesting a total height of over 24 feet for the structure j 

the entrance to it faced north. A small rocky ridge to the north beam the 

remains of a circular Stupa base about 124 feet in diameter, standing to a 
height of 4 feet or so above the ground. Below it and at about 100 yards 
above the rotunda there issues a fine spring in the picturesque gully. This 
and the beautiful view right across the wide valley, with the sacred height of 
Mount Ham rising far away in the distance, may have helped to bring about 

the selection of this spot as one of the many which pious tradition considered 

to be sanctified by the Buddha's visit to ancient Ufttiyina. 

Repressing the river by raft we reached the foot of the long-stretched hilt 
of Blr-kOf near its western end where it falls off with sheer cliffs to a deep 
channel of the river. Thence scrambling along the . steep rocky slopes by a 
difficult footpath which passes a saint's supposed resting place, we made our 
way to the large village of BTr-kflt. There our camp had been pitched under 
the shelter of the ruler’s newly built fort and 1 Tahali *, and there I found 
myself awaited by his Sipah-salar or commander-in-chief, Ahmad ‘All Khan. 
With his personal bodyguard of well-equipped men-at-arms he was thereafter 
to look after me throughout my tour. Wherever it took me, I found in this 
active and capable warrior a most pleasant and helpful protector. 


SECTION II.—BUDDHIST RUINS AROUND BIR-KOT 

The village of Bir-kOt which was to serve as the base for my explorations 
of the next four days, is a large and flourishing place. It occupies a position 
on the main route through Swfit which natural advantages were bound 
to invest with importance at all times, it is delightfully situated at the east¬ 
ern foot of the Bir-kOt hill ( BiT-kot-ghundai), already referred to. This gives 
its name to the village and provides for its inhabitants a place of safely of 
great natural strength. On the other aide of the village there descends Irom 
the east the last outlier of a large well-wooded spur branching off from Mount 
I lam. Through the gap left between it and the foot of the Btr-kCt hill there 
debouches towards the river a lively stream which unites the waters gathered 
in three large and fertile valleys. All three descend from that portion of the 
watershed range which divides Swat from the western portion of Buuer and 
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is crowned by Mount Ham. Routes lead up these valleys to passes all of 
which give easy access to Buner. One of them, the K&rtikar pass, is much 
frequented as lying on the most direct line lietween Upper Sw§t and the central 
part of the Yusufzai plain. The upper slopes in these valleys are well wooded 
with cedars, firs and pines, while lower down there is plenty of arable ground 
both along the streams and on terraced Helds. 

Advantages of Bir-k5t posItion.—Everything in the way of topography 
and economic resources combines to favour this tract of which Rlr-k6t is the 
natural centre. Hence it cannot surprise that the rural wealth with which 
it must have been endowed in ancient times as well as its other attractions are 
duly reflected by the abundance of Stupas and other sacred remains which 
the pious ardour of the ancient Buddhist dwellers has left behind here. It will 
be convenient for the purpose of this report first to describe the numerous and 
important Buddhist sites which I was able to trace and survey in these valleys, 
before 1 proceed to give an account of the ancient stronghold discovered on 
the Bir-kot hill and to discuss the special historical interest attaching to it. 

Ruined Stupas in Kundag valley.—Following the general direction of my 
journey we may first visit the westernmost of those valleys, known as 
Kandag from one of its principal villages. Where it opens out towards the 
hill of Bir-kGt there rises a pair oi large but much injured Stupas (Fig. 2) 
at the foot of a small ridge. This is the last offshoot of the spur which divides 
the Kandag valley from that of Najigrflni, the next eastwards. The Stupas 

are situated at a distance of three quarters of a mile from Bir-kfit village 

They stand within about 57 yards of each other and as the sketch plans, PI. 2, 
show, have structurally much in common. Both have suffered far too much 
from quarrying operations for building stones and successive diggings for ‘ trea¬ 
sure ' to permit all dimensions to he determined with any approach to accu¬ 
racy, But in the case of both it whs possible to make out that in addition to 
the two usual circular upper bases and ft lower square one there was a large 
terrace below, close on 70 feet square, supporting each Stupa. The southern 
one still retained in places the stone facing of the dome; this made it possible 
to ascertain its diameter as measuring approximately 26 feet. Its height in¬ 

cluding the drum could not have been less than 24 feet. The northern Stupa 
which had been damaged even more appears to have carried a dome only 
about 20 feet in diameter, while its proper square base showed the unusually 
great height of 16 feet. Along its foot there were indications of recent dig¬ 

gings for sculpture. These were ascribed to the same men who had been 
employed in rifling the mined shrine close to Nal village. Among the debris 
at the foot of the Stupa lay a massive stone slab, 3 feet 4 inches square and 6 
inches thick. As shown by a hole in the centre, it had evidently once been 
fixed between the top of the dome and the succession of 4 Chhattras ’ surmount¬ 
ing it. 

Ruined shrine of Gumbat .—Better preserved and more interesting architec¬ 
turally was the ruined structure appropriately known as GwnbnL It was 
visible from a considerable distance and was reached after a steep ascent over 
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rocky slopes above the tlujar ham let of Balo-kile. This lies up the western 

side of the valley and about four miles from Bir-k£>t. The domed structure 
proved of unusual shape, comprising a high cel la surrounded by a narrow 
vaulted passage which obviously was intended for Hie performance of pradak- 
&ina. As seen in Fig. G the side facing cast and containing the entrance 
had completely broken down. But the walls of the cells had remained practi¬ 
cally intact and so also the outer walls of the passage on the west and over 
most of the other tivo sides (Pig, 7), This comparatively good preserva¬ 
tion of the shrine was obviously due to the solidity of the masonry. This 

consists mainly of large slabs, up to 4 feet in length and about 6 inches thick, 
the whole carefully set in Gandhara fashion. 

As seen in the sketch plan and section, FI. 4, the rectangular cdla measures 
II feet 3 inches by 12 feet within walls 3 feet thick. They are pierced on 

three sides by narrow windows which correspond to slightly wider ones admit¬ 
ting light to the passage. The passage is 3 feet 3 inches wide and its vaulted 
roof springs at a height of approximately 17 feet above the ground. But the 

exact level of the original flooring could not be determined as the interior 

both of passage and cel la is filled to a considerable height with refuse accumula¬ 

tions. I found the cella occupied by a Gujar family while part of the passage 
was used to shelter their buffaloes. A heavy curving roof springs from a 

boldly projecting cornice and covers the passage. Above this there rises the 
high bulb-shaped dome having a diameter corresponding to the width of the 
cella. It was not possible to ascend to the top of the dome and to determine 
its exact height. But judging from such measurements as could be taken on 
the exterior of the structure its total height above the probable level of the 
original ground could not be less than 43 feet. A hole was broken through the 
top of the dome. The great elevation of the latter suggests that the cella 
might have once contained the colossal standing figure of a Buddha or Bodhi- 
snttva, likely to have been modelled in stucco. But only a complete clearing 
could throw light on the true character of the shrine, 

A terrace to the south of the structure Ijcats the remains of massive walls 
and what seem to have been the foundations of small Stupas. These all had 
been recently dug into by men searching for sculptures on behalf of the same 
employer as at the ruined shrine of Nal village. Small broken pieces of relievos 
could be picked up in numbers from rough enclosures erected around by Gujars. 
Among these fragments, all showing rough workmanship and much injured, it 
was possible to recognize a small seated Buddha j a tittle putto-like figure 
rising half above the ground, and a diaper of four-petal led dowers, common in 

Graeco-Buddhist sculpture. 

A completely dug up mound near the north-eastern comer of the shrine 
probably marks the position of a Stupa of moderate size. On the steep slope 
below the western side of the ruin there lay a circular stone slab, 64 feet in 
diameter, which obviously had served as a chhattra. It was difficult to ascertain 
over which structure this large stone may have originally been placed. 
The dome over the cella could scarcely have supported a series of such heavy 
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stone umbrellas. It remains to be noted that dose to the SSW. of the rained 
* Gumbat ’ there is found a small spring which probably accounts for the 
position of this Buddhist sanctuary. 

Ruined monastery of KanJar-kOtf.-Qn returning from this ruin late in the 
day 1 visited the site known as Kanjar-koti lower down in the valley. 
There at a distance of about two and a half miles to the south-west of Birdrtff 
village and! on the eastern side of the rocky ridge below which lies the village 
of Abuwa, there extends a complex of badly decayed ruins on terraces, walled 
up in parts. The lowest of them lies about 150 feet above the fields of Mal- 
kidam; above them rise boldly eroded cliffs of red sandstone looking like frown¬ 
ing walls. The contrast offered by this wild solitude, a small TheWis, to the 
smiling green fields below was strangely impressive in the light of the evening. 

The lower and main series of the terraces stretches, as seen in the rough 
sketch plan. Pi. 1, for about NO yards from NW. to BE. and is occupied by 
what obviously are the remains of a large Buddhist establishment. On the 
terrace A first reached from below it was just possible to trace indications of 
what evidently was a court once containing small Stupas. It was surrounded in 
parts by chapeHike niches holding images, much after the fashion of the large 
chapel court found among the ruins of Takhtd-Bfthl. Of two of these * chapels ’ 
the walls, 10 feet high and Hanking recesses 5 feet wide, are still more or Jess 
intact. Near them a low circular mound, about 21 feet in diameter, prob¬ 
ably marks the base of a completely wrecked StQpa. The position of another 
still smaller Stupa could be made out in the western comer of this terrace. 
This terrace and the one adjoining westwards nn a somewhat higher level are 
everywhere covered with heaps of stone debris, marking the position of 
troyed structures. Several were probably of large size and may have contained 
monastic halls and dwellings. They are aligned on what seems to have been 
a road traversing the whole area. 

Leaving this complex by what looks like nn entrance through an enclos¬ 
ing wall to the north-west, and ascending the steep rocky slope, a group of 
massive ruins is reached about 80 feet higher up. Here several vaulted rooms 
can be distinguished built against the sheer cliffs rising a hundred feet or more 
above them. Their position which is difficult of access, and the masses of 
detritus which till them for the most part appear to have saved these ruins 
from being dug into and quarried like the rest for ‘ treasure ’ and building 
material. A narrow' glen descending below them to the south looks as if it 
might once have held water. 

Valley of Najigrim-The valley stretching almost due south of Blr-knt 
and conveniently designated after the village of Najigrfim, revealed a ] ur ^ 
and intcrestmg Buddhist site besides several mined Btilpas. On moving i n to 
this valley from where it is joined by the one which descends from the Kara bar 
pass, I noticed that near the large village of Natmlra situated about U m p £ , 3 
from Bir-kfit there are several high and very- massive walls of distinctly ancient 
look supporting cultivation terraces. One of them shows a large pointed re 
cess or niche probably not less than 30 feet high which may well hive served 



Fig. s. Ruins of StCpa and iioxattepy, T6k.ism.aj!a, seen iroj* socth. 
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to shelter a colossal Buddha image. Time did not permit of closer examina¬ 
tion of this spot nor of the numerous ruins of ancient dwellings resembling 

those noticed near Kotiih, which are visible on the extremity of the spur 
dividing the Naj igrim and Karlkar valleys. 

Stupa of TOitar*dura.—From the village of Najigrim, which nestles at the 
western foot of this spur and was reached after about three mites’ march 

from Blr-kGt, there came into view westwards the conspicuous ruined Stupa 
known as Toiar-gumbat . It lies about half a mile from the village at the 
entrance of a small picturesque glen known as Tokur-dara (Fig. 9), wooded on 
its higher slopes and filled with thick thorny jungle talow. The site proved 
far more extensive and interesting than expected at first sight, a series of 
structures up the glen being hidden behind the large mined Stupa. This rises 
close to the left bank of the torrent bed and, though dug into both from the 
north and south-east, has suffered less destruction than the Stil|ms nearer to 

Blr-kot. As shown by the sketch-plan, PI. 3, its dome is raised on three 

bases of which the lowest measures Gli by 68 feet. The second is square and 

carries the third which is circular as in all Swat Stupas. 

The drum of the dome which rises above this measures 35 feet in diameter. 
It is decorated with two cornices formed as usual by thin vertical slabs of 

stone projecting at intervals between horizontal courses. The dome proper ap¬ 
peared to be of hemispherical shape. It had suffered too much damage for 
the height to be exactly determined. On its broken top the inner face of walls 
lining a shaft, 4 feet square, and descending towards the centre could be 
distinguished. Through it treasure-seekers hod burrowed downwards. 

Ruins of monastic quarters.— The whole of the drum and dome had been 
faced with roughly dressed whit* slabs and the interstices between them 
filled in Gandhara fashion with columns of small pieces of dark stone. The 

same material w'as used for the packing which divides the courses. A Bight 
of stairs 8 feet wide led up to the second base from the east. Rank vegeta¬ 
tion covered the whole of the Stupa hoses and rendered exact measurement 
difficult. 

Above the Stupa and at A distance of 13 yards from the southern side 

of its lowest base there rises a large walled up terrace tearing the massive 
remains of a monastic quadrangle (Fig. 8) thickly overgrown by scrub. Us 
enclosing walls appear to have measured DO yards square on the outside. 
Within them six domed chambers, 11 feet square, occupied each side. Near 
the south-western comer of the quadrangle there are found broken walls of a 
high rectangular structure which might have served as a meeting hall for the 
8ahgh.ii. To the east of this it was possible to trace a rectangular walled 
enclosure, measuring about 100 by 00 feet. Within it rises a square terrace, 
about 16 feet high, too much broken to show’ its exact disposition except that 

a broad flight of stairs led up to it on the north side. On the top a base, 30 

feet square, is exposed to u height of about ? feet ; but no remains of a btnpa 

or other solid superstructure could be traced. On the north face of the terrace 

I found a little relievo panel embedded in the masonry, showing a standing 
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Buddha with a smaller Yajta-carrying figure by his side. The position of the 
relievo suggested that in the course of repairs use had been here of materials 
from some older shrine. 

Some loft yards higher up the glen a conical mound marks the position 
of a completely decayed small Stftpa. Higher up still on the wooded slopes 
to the west remains of mined dwellings could be seen built against the rock. 
On the eastern side of the glen, about 150 feet above the monastic quadrangle, 
there is seen a cave, apparently natural, with its high entrance blocked to 
about half its height by a wall which looked ancient. 

Remains of ancient barrage —Water was said to be found now only at 
a spring high above the site, its distance may help to account for the 
very interesting remains of an ancient barrage found in the torrent bed a 
short distance below the Stupa, as seen in Figs. 10, II. A long double 
wall stretching along the eastern bank of the deep-cut dry Nullah first at¬ 
tracted my attention to it. This double wall is preserved for a length of close 
on 120 feet and leads, as the sketch plan, IT. 3, shows, to the barrage proper 
which stretches across the Nullah for a distance of upwards of 160 feet. In 
the middle where it crosses the torrent bed itself it has been completely broken 
for a distance of about 30 feet. On the east the masonry' of the surviving 
portion of the dam rises about 28 feet above the bottom of the boulder-filled 
bed. The wall intended to hold up the water has a thickness of fully lo feet, 
not too much considering the pressure it was meant to withstand. Separated 
from it by a passage, 4 feet 3 Inches wide, to the purpose of which I shall pre¬ 
sently refer, there is found an outer wall 6 feet thick. To the west the barrage 
proper has its continuation in a row of small vaulted chambers. Four of 
these, measuring each 8 feet 6 inches square and retaining their dome-shaped 
roofs constructed with horizontal courses, are still accessible through vaulted 
doorways. The fifth, nearest to the dam, is completely blocked by debris and 
its construction uncertain. The height of the vaulted chambers is about IS 
feet to the centre of the domes. These rest in the comers of the rooms on 
large slabs cut into semilunar shape and taking the place of aquinches. 

Particular interest attaches to the passage, originally vaulted throughout, 
found between the double walls of the barrage proper and to those which 
meet it at right angles on the east. They were obviously intended to regulate 
the outflow from the reservoir formed above the dam and to provide for drain¬ 
age at the time of floods in the glen. The space between the two walls on 
the east is divided by an intermediate wall, 3 feet thick, into two separate 
passages, each 2 feet 6 inches wide. Their bottoms were laid at different 
levels, but only that of the outer passage could be definitely ascertained, as 
shovn by the section in PI. 3. Its stepped flooring clearly marks it as 
intended for draining. The height to tie top of the vaulted roof is ft feet. 
The western passage appears to have Rad its floor laid on a level aWt 3 feet 
higher; but this could not be definitely ascertained owing to the accumula¬ 
tion of debris ami the damage which the retaining wall towards the Nullah 
had suffered. Where the dam proper is approached the two passages unite 
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in one 0 feet wide. This has its floor on the same level as the outer passage 
to the east and still retains its vaulting. Fig. ] 1 shows the present opening 

of the passage at the break in the middle o| the dam. The arrangement by 

which an exit through this ivas provided for the water could no longer he 

ascertained, nor by what means the drainage from the reservoir into the two 

passages on the east could be controlled. 

Antiquarian fntereai of barrage.—But even without any indication as to 
the position of sluices or the like which may have been used for this pur¬ 
pose, the remains of this ancient barrage are of distinct antiquarian interest. 

They are the only ones known to me that have survived from Buddhist times 

on the N. W. Frontier or in the neighbouring region. There can be little 
doubt that an engineering work involving so much constructive rare and labour 
would not have been undertaken merely for the purpose of bringing water for 
domestic use and ablutions conveniently near for the monks Jiving at the 
sanctuary and for visitors. It appears to me highly probable 'hat the rain 
water stored in the reservoir was meant also for irrigating the terraced fields 
below. 

On a terrace close below the barrage are found the remains of a badly 

decayed Stupa marked by a mound about ID feet high. It had been evidently 
the scene of recent 1 irresponsible digging 1 as shown by urns 11 broken pieces 

of relievo panels which could be picked up among the debris around the mound. 
That the site of Tfikar-gumbat would offer & good field for systematic excava¬ 
tions is evident, and it must l>e wished that until they can he undertaken 
the goodwill of the enlightened ruler may put a stop to further destructive 
operations of those who have exploited the Buddhist site.' of Swat for the 
benefit of amateur collectors and more recently of antique sellers. 

Returning towards Nnjigrilm f visited two much decayed mounds found 
in the main valley about half a mite above the village and obviously marking 
completely destroyed Stupas. Then following the lively stream the small Stupa 
ruin, known as Jrandu-gumbat from a water-mill close by, was reached about 
U miles further up. it too had suffered much from digging and quarry in a. 
But the presence of two circular bases above a square one could still be made 
out and the diameter of the partly surviving drum determined as measuring 
about 18 feet. The neat plaster moulding of two cornices decorating the drum 
was still preserved in places. 

Remains of Karaltar valley.—The third and easternmost of the Vailevj 

which descend towards the river nt Bir-kot is that coming from the Kurd bar 
pass. On moving up the good mule-path which had l>eeii constructed to the 
pass under the ruler's orders, we first passed after a mile from Blr-kfit an 

ancient well, 9 feet in diameter and lined with Oandharn masonry. Tt had 

been recently cleared to a depth of Jo feet without yielding water. Where 
the valley bends round the foot of an outlier of the spur dividing the Najigrflm 
and Karakar valleys, about 2J miles from Blr-kot, there rises on a large walled 
up terrace the Stupa known by the name of Kokmai, Though completely 

stripped of its masonrv facing and otherwise badly injured, it is a conspicuous 
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object in the valley. Half a mile beyond is passed the village of Nfiwagat 
clustering round a tine spring which is brought from the hillside above in a 
walled conduit undoubtedly ancient. Here some copper coins of Indo-Seythian 
and KushUn kings were brought to me as having been found at EGtanai and 
near the StQpa of Amluk-dara. But more probably they had been picked up 
Igcally among the mined dwellings which, as already noted before, could be 
seen ' dotting the steep hill-aides above on the spur towards the Najigram 
valley. 

About a mile above Nawagai we left the road to the Karaker pass and 
turned south-eastwards into the fertile and picturesque side valley of Amluk- 
dara, This descends straight from the steep heights of Mount Ham still carry¬ 
ing heavy snow at the time. As we moved towards the village bearing the 
same name, Ik; tween (lower-decked hedges and trees in bloom, I was shown 
on a small verdant meadow a large boulder bearing the rudely carved relievo 
representation of a seated Buddha, It measures 4 feet 8 inches in height. The 
pious zeal of Pathfins had done what it could without too much trouble to 
deface the sacred image, especially the head. 

StQpa of Amluk-dara .—On leaving the village which contains about forty 
homesteads, mainly of Gujare, an imposing StupB came into view. It occupies 
a conspicuous position on high ground close to where the valley bifurcates, 
one branch running up straight up to Mount. Ham and the other to the saddle 
of SarbSb on its northern spur. When reached a mile beyond the village and 
after a total march of about 6| mile* from Blr-kC*. it proved in better preserva¬ 
tion than any ancient Stupa I had ever seen and constructed with remarkably 
careful masonry (Fig. Id, IS). Its secluded position far from any large place 
or much-frequented route had helped to save it. As the sketch plan and 
section, PL 3, show, the StQpa is raised on a magnificent base 113 feet square 
and not less than 28 feet high. Above this are placed two circular bases, 
the lower one together with its plinth teing 0 feet high. The drum on which 
the hemispherical dome rest* has a diameter of 71 feet, thus making the Stupa 
proper the largest of all 1 surveyed in Swat. The drum is divided by a bold 
cornice supported by brackets at intervals of one foot. A second cornice pro¬ 
jecting farther runs below the bottom course of the dome. The latter measures 
about 46 feet over its curve. Taking into account the conjectu rally estimated 
elevation of the dome the height of the whole structure cannot fall much short 
of a hundred feet. 

An imposing flight of stairs which appears to have been over 40 feet wide 
led up on the north side of the square base. From it the top of the lirst cir¬ 
cular base was approached by stairs 12 feet wide. It is only here that 
the stone facing of the dome and drum is broken for a width of about 15 feet. 
But the attempt which had evidently been made here to reach the centre and 
the relic deposit surmised there had not been persevered in, and the relic cham¬ 
ber of the Stupa may be assumed to be still intact. As shown by Fig. 18, 
the masonry facing of the drum and dome consists of large rongh'y dressed 
slabs carefully laid in regular courses. The columns of small dark stones placed 
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laterally between the slabs and the thin layers of similar material dividing 
the courses exhibit the (Jandhlra type of masonry in unusually neat execution. 
The whole structure must have once borne a solid coating of plaster; for re¬ 
mains of very hard white stucco still cling in places to dome and bases, 

A curious feature not observed elsewhere is the presence in the upper 
cornice of large stone slabs showing semi-circular hollows on their projecting 
edges. The square base and perhaps also the lower circular base were adorned 
with flat pilasters projecting about 8 inches. But the columns of small flat 
stones of which they were composed have crumbled away in most places, 
leaving only matrices as it were in the wall surface to mark their position. On 
the eastern side of the square base there lie in a heap four stone * umbrellas f , 
once raised abi ve the dome, just as they had fallen. Fig. 18 shows them 
on the right. The largest of them measures 14 feet, the smallest 5 feet 3 
inches in diameter. A rectangular slab, 12 feet long, which lies half-buried 
between them, probably be longer I to the member resembling an inverted base 
which miniature Stupas from Gandhiira sites usually show between the top of 
the dome and the succession oT Chhattras. 

Remains near large Stapa.—About 30 yards to the east of the great 
Stupa a decayed mound marks the position of a small one. Further up, at a 
distance of circ. 130 yards, four more little mounds are counted within an area 
about 80 yards square. They, too, probably are the remains of Stupas. None 
of these appeared to have been dug into, A much broken mass of masonry 
is found also near the south-western comer of the large Stupa base, while on 
rising ground westwards are scattered ruined walls likely to have befogged to 
monastic quartets. Of two copper coins brought to me and declared to have 
been found at the site one was a Kushfm issue much effaced and the other a 
piece of the Turkish Bhitliis of Kabul. They respectively indicate the approxi¬ 
mate periods when worship at the site may have most flourished and when it 
censed. Definite chronological indications could be hoped for only from such u 
systematic exploration as the site owing to its obvious importance and its un¬ 
disturbed condition invites. 

It deserves to lie noted that the valley of Amliik-dara lies on the route 
followed by the Hindus of lower Swat on their annual visit to the sacred height 
of Mount Ilam which forms so striking a background to the ruined Stupa, 
The top of the mountain was an object of pious pilgrimage already in Buddhist 
times, as shown by Hsiian-tsanga description of Mount Hi-lo the identity of 
winch with Ik in 1 wus subsequently able to establish. The site of Anduk-dnra 
is among all Buddhist sanctuaries I was able to trace certainly the nearest to 
the sacred peak and may well have been connected in some way with the pious 
legends which once clustered around it and in a modified form have lingered 
to the present day. 

SECTION III.—THE HILL OF BlR-KOT 

The brief account given above of the topographical advantages enjoyed by 
the position of Blr-kot and the description of the numerous and large Buddhist 
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sitea I was able to survey in the valleys converging upon it, would by them¬ 
selves be sufficient to prove that Bir-kflf must have bean a place of consider¬ 
able importance already in ancient times. But direct and conclusive archeo¬ 
logical evidence of this fact is furnished by the large mined stronghold to be 
found on the conspicuous hill of Bir-kdt-ghu$4®i> This rises above the left 
bank of the Swat river close to the west of the village and baa given its name 
meaning the 4 Bir Castle \ to the village below. This name Btr-fcof is the one 
regularly used by the local people, the 4 Bari-kdt * of the map l>eing the form 
preferred for some reason in the Persian correspondence of scribes and Mullahs. 

Natural strength of BIr-kot hill.—The natural strength of the hill, com¬ 
pletely isolated and rising to dose on six hundred feet above the riverine 
ikt s is so great and the ruins on its top and slopes so extensive as to make 
it one of the most, noteworthy sites in the whole of Sw4t + But an additional 
and to the Western student much greater interest attaches to this ancient 
stronghold. It is here that I was first able to identify one of the places figur¬ 
ing in the Frontier campaign which preceded Alexander's invasion of the Pan jab 
and which we know must have taken him into Swat, But before we examine 
the records of Alexander s historians supporting this location, it is necessary 
to detail the results of the examination I was able to make of the Bir-kOf hill 
and its remains, Reference to the map in PI. 5 prepared by Surveyor Tora- 

baz Khan will help to illustrate them. 

Where the broad spur flanking the Kandag valley on the west approaches 
the left bank of the river jt curves round to the north-east. After descending 
to a low and broad saddle which the main road up the Swat Valley crosses near 
the village of Gnrutai, it rises again, marked along its crest- by a succession of 
bare rocky + kopjes’, and ends abruptly in the rugged isolated hill of Bir-kdti 

This hill is washed at its northern foot by the river and culminates in a bold 

rock pinnacle, attaining a triangulated height of 3,01)5 feet* The hill is roughly 

crescent-shaped and drops on its convex sides towards the river with precipitous 
rocky slopes ( very difficult to climb and in places quite impracticable (Fig* 29). 
On its concave ride, to ihe south, high unscalable rrags fringe the central por¬ 
tion of the hill ami culm mute in the rock pinnacle above referred to* Towards 
the south-west the bill runs out in a narrow rocky ridge, utterly bare throughout 
and for the topmost three hundred feet or so of its height very steep/ The 
south-eastern extremity of the hill towards Blr-kfit village presente a rocky 
crest and is also very steep. Where the slope affords room for small terraces, 
these are covered with the debris of stone walls marking ancient habitations 
and with an abundance of potsherds. 

Ancient fortification*,—Above the highest of these terraces an imposing 
streten of wall (Fig* 20), massively built of undressed but carefully act 
stone slabs, rises to a height of close ou fifty feet* Extending for a distance 
Os about SO yards and facing to the south-east, it protected the fortified s ummi t 
of the hiU on that aide where the natural difficulties of attack were less. At 
the same time the filling up of the space behind it had considerably enlarged 
the level area on the hilbtop. This imposing wall which is clearly visible from 
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the lands by the village and river continues at approximately the same height 
to the north. It forms there a bastion-like projection (Fig. 21) and then 
with a re-entering angle rounds the head of a rocky precipitous ravine running 
down to the river. From there the line of the circuinvatlation is traceable, 
less massive and less well preserved, all along the steep river front. Where 
the wall reaches the north-western end of the fairly level ground on the fortified 
summit near a small mound it turns for short stretches to the south-east 

and south. . 

Here remains of small towers of bastions (Fig. 22) occupy projecting 

rocky knolls, and protect that face o? the summit which was exposed to attack 
from the previously mentioned narrow ridge to the south-west. Beyond this 
the line of the wall can he followed only for a short distance; for the hill is 
at this point crowned with sheer cliffs, and no defences were needed to make 
the summit wholly unassailable from the plain. Here the rocky pinnacle al¬ 
ready referred to rises steeply above the level plateau formed by the rest of 
the hill-top. The sides facing towards the latter bear remains of ancient ma¬ 
sonry wherever there was room for walls. This and abundant pottery debris 
strewing the slopes prove that the position had been turned into a kind of citadel 


and occupied for a long time. % , 

Interior o< drcumtallaUoa.— The level ground of the circumvallated urea 

on the top measures vrell over two hundred yards in length and mors 
than a hundred yards st its greatest width. Plenty of low turned welb 
cover the whole of it. marking decayed habitations. A mound rising to a 
height of about 12 feet above the bastion-like projection at the south-eastern end 
looked as if it hid a small completely demolished Stupa. Another at the opposite 
extremity might also' have been taken lor a ruined Stupa, hut for the mosses o 
broken pottery that covered it. Most of the decorated potsherds (for .penmens 
marked Bir. see PI. I) picked up among the debris of the site could by the tyjes 
of their ineised or relievo designs, he definitely assigned to the Buddhist period 
In view of the great extent of territory over which my survey were to 
take me and of the time required for the examination of other remains 1 could 
not attempt systematic excavation either hrre or at any o cr o 
Sites that I traced. But o search merely on the surface of the hue of wall pro¬ 
tecting the north-western end of the bill-top (Fig. 22) sufficed to hrmg to 
light curious relics oi .orient means oi defence. We came there ujmn numbers 
of round water-worn stones of dWercnt sixes, undoubtedly brought from the 
river-bed, such as would lie used for slings or as heavier missiles. In one heap 
which a little experimental digging revealed at a small rumei oner, ne re¬ 
covered no fewer tlren thirty-eight round, of this antique un.mumtion 

Yn assured water-supply was essential for the oeenpstion of the sit. as a 
aafe'place of defence, is long as the hill-top was defended it was praetreaUy 
impossible for on enemy to cut off access to the river. A mam bramri. of rt 
washes the bare of .he rocky northern slopes, and the steepness of the .duffs 
overhanging the river at thi- spot shows that it must have Sown past them for 
IX But there were defence, on this side of the MU also! foe as I descended 
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from the hill top towards the river, in places with difficulty, 1 noticed remains 
of old walls and terraces, with abundance of ancient pottery everywhere. 

Rock-cut passages towards river.—There was some reason to suppose that 
the occupants of the ancient fastness were not content to trust for the 
safety of their water-supply entirely to the natural defence provided by the 
precipitous slopes. 1 had been told of two rock-cut passages leading into the 

hill from above tbe river, and of the local tradition that they had served to 

make access to water still more secure. On my descent from the top I was 
shown the entrance to one of them at an elevation of about 180 feet above 
the river. The height of the entrance is only about 4 feet on the outside. But 
once the low doorway, built of ancient masonry of tbe Uandhara type, is passed 
a gallery 10 feet high is entered. It is 3 feet wide and lined with masonry of 
the same type. It is vaulted with horizontal courses of cut slabs, in places 
this lining has fallen and left the rock walls Late. 1 could ascend the gallery 
for only soma 10 yards up to a point where fallen rock partly blocked it. Re¬ 
cesses for a square bolt on either side of the doorway showed that it could be 
closed from tie inside. 

lit exit oE (inother tunnel found farther to the etist nnd nenxer to 
the cliffs overhanging the river. It could 1)© entered only with some difficulty, 

and looked in places more like a succession of natural rock fissures which had been 

utilized by man. Here too ancient masonry in places lined the rock walls. At 
a distance of some twenty-five yards ascent was barred by large fallen blocks 
of stone. Judging from local reports both passages had often been searched 
for treasure. Whether the two passages meet higher up, as local tradition 
asserts, could be ascertained only by a thorough clearing which would take time 
and adequate preparations. But it appeared to me very probable that one 
of them, if not both, were intended for the purpose above indicated. 

Antiquity Of occupation.-The great antiquity of tho site and its pro¬ 
longed occupation are abundantly attested by the plentiful coins which are 

found on the top and slops of the Bir-kGt hill, especially after rain. Gold or 
silver pieces are melted down promptly or find their way down through local 
Hindus to the coin dealers of Rawalpindi or Peshawar. But even so a rapid 
search made on my behalf at Rir-kct village produced a large miscellaneous 
collartion of pre-Muhammadan copper coins. The specimens ranged from issues 
of the Indo-Greek and I ndo-Parthian kings and of their Imlo-Scythian succes¬ 

sors, including the great Kushiin rulers of the first centuries A.D., down to the 
mintages of the ‘Hindu Shfihi dynasty which finally succumbed to Mahmfld 
of Ghazna about the dose of the tenth century. Most numerous are pieces 
i^uvt by A/.es, Aaiiises and other Scythian kings who exercised extensive rule 
on the north-western confine* of India during the first century B C as well 
ns copper coin* of the great Kuahin emperure who succeeded ihem. 

But corn finds of the same early periods are not confined to the Blr-kfl? 
hill alone. hey are frequent, too, at the numerous sites marked by the re¬ 
mains of Buddhist sanctuaries and ancient habitations around Bir-kot and in 

•he sale valleys that debouch there. They conclusively prove that Blr-k<5t must 
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have been the centre of a populous and flourishing tract during the centuries 
which immediately preceded and followed the time of Christ. It is equally 
clear that the advantages which the isolated rock-girt hill of Bir-k3t offered, 
both by its natural defensive strength and its central position on the great 
highway of Swat, were bound to be appreciated long before the period from 
which the oldest of those coins date. 

Only systematic excavation could reveal how far back the earliest occupa¬ 
tion of the stronghold dates. But that it already existed when Alexander 
made his triumphant advance to the Indus and beyond it to the plains o! the 
Fan jab can, I believe, be proved by a comparison of the topographical and 
archeological facta with the notices of Alexander’s historians regarding his ope¬ 
rations in this region and the aiege of Bazira or Betra in particular. 


CHAPTER II.-SCENES OF ALEXANDER’S 
OPERATIONS IN SWAT 

SECTION i.—THE LOCATION OP BAZIHA 
Before I proceed to set forth the antiquarian and topographical indication 
which make it possible for us to recognize in the hill fastness of Bir-kfit one of 
the localities definitely mentioned in connexion with Alexander's campaign to 
the west of the Indus, it will be necessary rapidly to review the main 
historical data to he gathered about that campaign from the available classical 
records. These notices have been often discussed, and as a clear and critical 
account of them is readily accessible in the late Mr. Vincent Smith's ‘ Early 
History of India,'' our review may be brief. Alexander in the spring of 327 
B.C. crossed the Hindukush from Bactria towards the Kflh-i-dSmfin above 
Kabul. There he strengthened the hold he had secured upon this part of the 
present Afghanistan two years before,- and then set out for his Indian campaign. 
There can be no doubt that as far as the country west of the Indus was con¬ 
cerned'this enterprise meant, in theory at least, but a reassertion of the sove¬ 
reignty of that Persian Empire to which he claimed succession and which 
down to the last Achaemenidian ‘ King of Kings ' had its satrapies right up to 
the Indus. At Nikaia, a place not yet exactly determined, in the upper 
valley of the Kabul river, he divided his army. One large force was to move 
to the tract of Peukelaotis (Sanskrit Pvzhlcaldvcrfi, safely located near ChSrsadda 
north-east of Peshawar) and to effect the submission of the country as far as 
the Indus. The other corps was led by Alexander himself into the hill 
country to the north of the Kabul river, obviously with a view to securing the 
Hank of his main line of communication along it. 

* 2nd edition* pp_ 4S uqq. Full tnuuKAtiorui of the iwilioe# fufuilh^d by Azriu, Dwdorus^ Corbui ud 8GBQC 
minor mm teem m to bo found in M'Criadle, * The ]nvMion of IjuJi* by Aleiuider tk Gir*t h (I&S3). 

1 Regarding \h& thrortnSogy of AkimderJ preceding njwritiMJi in the EibuJ tfe-gion. at Hogirfb. PkUip a*4 
Altxand& 0 / M&tzdon T pp, 296 iqq, 
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Alexander's route into Swat,—The details of the route followed on 
Alexander’s operations against various towns by * * the river called Kluges ’ 
and against the tribe of the Aspasioi cannot be determined. But it may l>e 
considered as certain that they took him for ei considerable distance up the 
large and populouB valley of the Kiinnr river. 3 Geographical facts make it 
equally clear that the scene of subsequent operations, when he had crossed the 
mountains and moved east, 4 was the present Bajaur. This is rendered quite 
certain by the mention of the river Guraios, which had to be passed bv the 
Macedonians before Alexander could lead them into the country of the Assa- 
kcnoi ’ for the identity of the Guraios with the PanjkOra, coming from the 
mountains of Dir and flowing east of Bajaur before it joins the Swlt river, is 
well established. 0 No definite attempt can be made to identify the localities 
mentioned west of the Guraios, as long as B&jaur remains inaccessible for 
research. 

With the passage of the Guraios or PnnjkCra we are brought close to the 
territory which directly concerns us here, for it has long ago been recognized 
that the country of the powerful nation of the Assukenni, the invasion of which 
was begun after crossing the river, could lie no other than Swat, The numerical 
strength of the nation and the size of the territory held by it are sufficiently indi¬ 
cated by the numbers recorded bv Arrian for the armv {'* 2,000 cava In' ami more 
than 30,000 infantry, besides 30 elephants which had gathered to oppose 
Alexanders advance. Yet we are told that when the barbarians saw Alexander 

approaching they did not dare to encounter him in the open, and dispersed to 

their several cities in order to defend them.* 

Assakinoi inhabitants of Swat—From this and the account of the several 
sieges which followed the inference seems justified that the ,\ssak«5noi, though 
a brave race, could not have been addicted to those fierce and very effective 
methods of fighting which make the present h 111 tribe? along the barren part? 
of the North-W est Frontier go formidable opponents on their own ground. 
From the superior type of the abundant structural remains still extant in 

Swat from early Buddhist limes, and from what we know through the Chinese 
pilgrims account of the character of its inhabitants at a Liter period, it may* 
in fact, be safely concluded that the material civilisation and culture prevailing 
in that region in Alexander's time and for centuries after was far higher than 
those to be met with there now, or among the semi-barbarous Pat ban tribes 
holding the barren hills from the Mohmand country down to WaaTrisitin, Nor 
should it be forgotten that the possession of lands so fertile a? those of *Sw£it* 
combined with the enfeebling effect of the rice cultivation preponderant in its 
valleys, tends to have a debilitating influence on the inhabitants. This is 

my remark! On the of the KW mid lb* indicium pointing io itl h*Tin£ h«n th f 

WtM Of lh«« spetmtiow, in Smndta. i jx. 3, 

*€j. Airiin, 4na^w F JV T ^xly, 

' fee&riaAa, i. p. S, sot* S. The difficult* of the |*w»pe tcrom the Gur»ki* vhieh Arri*n, IV. ixt. »pwi*% 
OdIBIIWfile upon, ifl iIJuslrm[«i by Useexperience gf the BiitUh fortes when operating s^aitut Bijsur from the S»il 
titlr fcfid verm the Fknjltto* in 19®£ and IV07. 

*CJ. Art tun., A jwbitei* r IV. nv r 
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apparent even amen* th, pre K „, Path*, j M)pulaaoll , md mMl J 
itaelf abo m the case of its earlier occupanta. 

Aa regards the ethnography of the region through which Aieiinder'a hill 
campaign took him, two points may conveniently be noted here. That the 
invaders classed the inhabitants aa Indians ie certain. This fully agrees with 
» a we ok roe- Inter records about the Indian ehatacter of the civilisation 
and religion which prevaded before the Muhammadan conquest .long the „ h „ k 
Kibnt ttver valley from the Hindllbnd, to the fndue. At the same time there 
B goml reason to bebeve tint the Inngnnges then spoken in the region and in 
the adjacent hill tracts, including Swat, were not Indian, but belonged to that 
independent branch of Aryan speech, designated as Dard or Dardic, which 
rtdl hos its representative, in the valleys south of ihe tfinduknah from Kahris- 
_ to ( “ sIun “* . In fact ’ 1 have elsewhere that the very name J*so- 

' en ° 1 ' m f, r ® !atl0n to the corresponding Sanskrit form of Ahmka, as attested 
among tribal designations of the Indian North-West, bears distinct philological 
evidence to the Dard speech of those to whom it was applied 7 

Swat ,hc ttrT i tcry ot the As5akflnoi „ Thflt ^ he|d ^ ^ 

. asakcno 1 was a large one and comprised the whole of the present Swat, to- 
gaher probably with Buner and the valleys to the north of the latter is clear ■ 
for the operations which were needed for their effective subjugation, extended 
as the classical records show, from the PanjkGre to the right bank of the Indus. 
The accounts given by both Arrian and Curtius of these operations, though 
recorded m some detail, do not suffice—m the absence of local investigations- 
to hx with any entica! assurance the position of the sites which they mention, 
n y or the mi till stages of Alexander’s march through this large territory 
was definite guidance available, and that supplied by the geographical facts. 
It is certain that m ancient times, as at present, the direct route, and the onlv 
oae of any importance, must have led from the Panjkora through TalOsh and 
oss the easy saddle of Katgals into the wide open valley which stretches 

n f001 Wuch to the Swift river and to its strategically important crossing 
now guarded by the fort of Chakdara. 

Beyond this the only indication to be derived from geography is the very 
general one that the several strong places in which the AasAkcnoi had taken 
and which Alexander successively besieged and captured, are likelv to 
nave been seated in the main Swat valley which at all times just as now must 
* Te >een ttfi most fertile an< 3 populous portion of the territory. Arrian, 
\' S£! ,u:count of Alexander’* campaign is throughout the most reliable and 
avovre j based on a careful examination of sources largely contemporary, dis- 
i inctly tells us that Alexander " marched first to attack Hossaga, which was 
ie greatest city in those parts.' 1 The reference made to its chief under the 
n-uru. ijf As^iikenos shows that Massaga was considered the capital. 

eiander s siege of Massaga—Arrian gives a lengthy account of the 
3 [ tge which, after battering engines had been brought i/p against the walls 
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and the chief killed, ended with the city's capitulation. But he funmhes no 
clue as to the position of Massaga; nor does the elaborate description recorded 
by Gurtius (vm, x) of the defences with which both nature and man had 
provided the city (called by him Malaga}* * help ub to locate it at present. At 
none of the sites so far examined by me have I been able to find topographical 
features resembling those which this description indicates,* Until further 
search can be made on the ground, I must content myself with expressing 
the belief that the site of Massaga may probably have to bo looked for farther 
down in Sw&t than has hitherto been supposed. Owing to the great expanse 
of fertile alluvial soil which is to be found there, Lower Swftt must at all times 
have been a very populous and rich portion of the whole valley. Its economic 
and military importance must have been greatly increased in ancient times, 
just as it is now, by the ease of direct access from it to the open plain of Gan- 
dh&ra. It appears to me on various ground very unlikely that Alexander, having 
been brought by his route from Rijauj- and the PaujkfSra straight to Lower 
Swlt, could have carried his operations far up the main valley, as has been 
supposed , fl before he had secured his rear and the direct line of communication 
with the rest of his army on the lower Kfibul river. For this it was necessary 
first to defeat such resist:* nee as that important lower portion of Swat was 
bound to have offered to the invader. 

Mercenary auxiliaries of AssakEnoL—Two points recorded in connection 
with the capture of Massaga deserve to be briefly noted here. One is 
the mention made of 7,000 Indian mercenaries brought from a distance who 

shared in the defence of the place t and ultimately after its capitulation made 

a vain endeavour to regain their homes and in that attempt were exterminated- 
The employment by a local chief of so large a paid contingent from outside 
clearly indicates conditions of organized defence wholly different from those 
with which a modern invader of tribal territories on the North-West Frontier 
would have to reckon. In the second place attention may well be called to 

the fact that in spite of the recorded great valour of the defenders* Arrian's 

account puts the total loss suffered by Alexander in the course of the four 

days 1 siege at only twenty-five men* In the cheap price paid for this success 
we may recognize a proof of the ascendency which the Macedonian force of 
highly trained and war-hardened veterans derived, in addition to all other 
advantages, from the possession of superior armament; for both Arrian and 

Curtins specially testify to the over-mastering effect which the use of the 

besiegers* war engines* including movable towers and powerful ballkt&c, had 
upon the defenders, 

Arrian on operations before Bazira.-—For tracing the further course of 

Alexander’® operations in Swat we can fortunately avail ourselves of archso- 

1 14 For on the mil. An impetewtut mountain *£mm with itwji h*nka an both ndm barred tppreudi fra the 
©ifcy, while U? south And w«t Mtu» ( u if df%iag to form & immpari, hud pM up gigmtk rockk, et the hue of 
which Iaj iJtiDghn md yi wiring e Wifli hollowed in the crane of *gei to rut depth*, who* * ditch o( mighty Iftbcur 
drown from thd> extremity oontmuod the line of defence, The city vu besides eu irounded with a well 36 it*dJ* 
m dicsEflicrtnoe/ 1 etc,; e/, M 1 Criadle, iimiion qf lwim r pp* Lft4 ^ 

* Sec V T Smith* Early BiMay of /ffcfo, p. SO- 
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logical as well m typographical indications. Arrian 10 tells m that 
Alexander 

“ Then dispatched Koiaos to Bwdja, believing that [the inhabitants] wodd capitulate an 
learning of the capture of Maasaga, He farther sent Attain, AJkcta^ and Demetrioa the cavalry 
leader to Ora, another town, with irurtmctioiifl to invest the town until he himself arrived, A 
enlly made from the latter place against the troop* under Alketa* was repulsed by the Macedonians 
without difficulty and the inhabitant! driven hack within their walk. With Koines matters 
did not fare well at Bazira ; for its people trusted to the strength of the position, which waa very 
elevated and everywhere carefully fortified, and made no sign of surrender, 

11 Alexander on learning this set out for Baiira. But having come to know that some of 
the neighbouring barbarians H prompted to this by Abisares, 11 were preparing by stealth to cuter 
Ora he first marched to Ora. Romos was instructed to fortify a strong position in front of Bazira, 
to leave in it a garrison sufficient to keep the inhabitants from undisturbed access to their lands, 
and to 3 ead the rest of his farce to Alexander, When the people of Bazira saw Koines departing 
with the greatest portion of hij troops, they made light of the [re mainmg ] Macedonians as 
antagonists no longer equal to themselves and descended to the plain, A sharp encounter ensued 
in which five hundred barbarians were killed and over seventy taken prisoners. The rest fled 
together into the town, and were more strictly than ever debarred from access to the land by those in 
the fortified position/* 

Subsequently we are told, when the inhabitants of Bazira learned of the 
fall of Orti they lost heart and at the dead of night abandoned the town, 

Barirn located at Bir-kfit.—The convergent evidence of position t remains, 
and name enables ns to locate Bazira with confidence at the ancient 
stronghold marked by the mins on the Blr-k5t hill. To take the topographical 
indications drat, it is clear that Alexander, having made himself master of 
Lower Swilt, had necessarily to turn his attention next to this strong place of 
the 1 Blr Castle/ which lay quite close to what nature has made the great 
highway up the Sw&fc valley. The Blr-kfit liili exactly answers the description 
Arrian gives of the position of Bazira # which was very elevated and strongly 
fortified/ It is easy to understand why, in spite of the impression which the 
preceding capture of Mnssaga must have produced, no rapid success could be 
gained there by the force under Romos. 

It is equally clear why Alexander* while himself marching upon Ora, situat¬ 
ed higher up the valley u we shall see, was content instead o! attempting a 
direct siege of Bazira, to leave a small portion of Romos’ troops behind for 
the purpose of masking the fastness. Considering its great natural strength* 
nothing leas than an arduous and protracted siege could hold out promise of 
success. It was, moreover* a position from which it was easy for Alexander's 
opponents to block the main route leading up the SwAt valley and thus 
to interfere with any operations that Alexander might wish to cart}' ont in 
that direction. Hence the order to Koinos 1 to fortify a strong position in 
front of Bazina * and * to leave in it a garrison sufficient to keep the inhabitants 
from undisturbed access to their lands . 1 Where that fortified camp is likely to 

w G f+ Arrian, IV. atxvii* £i M 4 CkmdJfl> he til,, pp, 69 sq. 

11 By Abkmre* m memni tbe king of lemtocy kwwu £rom Siaptril texti by the nuntt aI Ahhiadro end 
in ttic iawer and middle hilh bowses the JhcUm imd Chenib nvttfl; m Almndrr i rime it oamprued *l» 
BeUrm; He Stein* RAyUara «p>i, tnwi, I, pp. 32 iq., end bdcw, jl 30, 
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Lave stood it is impossible to state with any certainty. But from what I saw 
of the ground it appears to me that the elevated urea now occupied mainly by 
graveyards just above the point where the streams coming from the Karilkar 
and Kan dug valleys meet, about half a mile from the foot of the Blr-kot hill, 
would have well served the tactical needs in view. 

Name of Bir-kSt derived from Bazira.-On the philological side it is 
easy to prove that the name Bfr-kot, “the castle of Blr/’ presenes in its first 
part the direct phonetic derivative of the ancient name which the Greek form 
Bazira was intended to reproduce. The Greek letter <*, z, was regularly used 
to render both the palatal media j and the palatal semi-vowel y, two sounds 
common in the Indo-Aryan and Dardb languages but not known to the Greek 
alphabet, and vice versa. This is conclusively shown by the evidence of Greek 
transcriptions of indigenous names belonging to the very region and period 
with which we are here concerned. Tims in the Greek legends of coins issued 
by rulers on the North-West Frontier within three centuries of Alexander’s 
invasion we find the name of an Indo-Parthian Satrap who is called Jihwtia 
m the Kharoshthi legend of his coins rendered by Zaonises in the Greek legend 
of the obverse, while the name of the Greek king Zoilos is reproduced m Kharo 
abthl script on the reverse of his coin as The two fndo-fVvthian 

kings who are known from their Greek legends as Azes and Anlises and 'whose 

coins are found with exceeding frequency at sites of Swat, are called Aya and 
Ayilua - m their Kharoshthl legends. On the Greek side of the coinage 

T, .■ y 'T' 1 ", 0 * tbe Kuslii “ <»J—V hie n«me appear, a, AW„ 
„ dp *'“t. " ,1,le t!w Kharoahtii legend of tic reverse renders it by Kuiuia 
horn. 1 ^ Similarly we find tire early Turkish princely title of jetm on tl.c 

coins of the KiahSn Kadaphee reproduced by Zooou in the Greek writing of 

the obverse, end by Fakir in tbe Kboroshtbi of tbe reverse." 

From the restored form •llajira-. •fttym, it is no t difficult to trace the 
gradual phonetic cban B e into Sir „ r Bit. r„ the development of all Indo- 
Aiyao language,, as illustrated by the treneition from Sanskrit into Prakrit 
•ad from this into the modem lndo-Aryon vernaculars, the elision of inter- 
.oealir medlio J and y is a well-known rule, and this holds good also of the 
related Dardre language,.'- The subsequent reduction of the resultant diph- 

T”' , ™t“ h ’ 1 " •' " * l*«“* ^“»g« f«r which analogies are 

equally plentiful in the two language groups.1. ]„ the £ e dis _ 

appearance of the final short vowel under the influence of the streak accent on 

^ l..r °ffTT TL t0 * Pkooc* la" uniformly observed in nil 
modem Indo-Aryan and Dardic vern aculars.” Thus we can account without 

11 ^ *' WWUfluS, “^ Catalogs of n lie Punjab Jfimirn, r nre On l £7 

wJ^STS: ilT 1 "* "’*-•* *■ * *■ ■*. ► ■»»r*-tew-w. 

”« ^- a. n. a,.o, ttea vatef re..4,^ 
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anj difficulty for the successive change of *Baj\ra (Bayfira)>*Bmra>B%r. The 
addition of the designation kSf, “castle, fort ,p (Sanskrit iotla), to the name is 
readily understood, the term being generally applied to any fortified place 
throughout the North-West of India, whatever the language spoken* 1 ® 

Curtins* reference to Beira (Bazira)— In view of what has juat been 
stated as to the probable pronunciation of the name recorded by Arrian as 
Bozfra, it is of special interest to note that we find the same place mentioned 

by Curtins under the name of Beira/* His notice* very brief, follows upon the 

account of the operations which Arrian more clearly relates as having taken 
place in the country of the Aspasioi and Gonraioi, ric., in Rajaur* We are told 
that Alexander,. ES having crossed the river Khoaspes, left Koines to besiege 
an opulent city—the inhabitants called it Beira—while he himself went on to 
Malaga. I have elsewhere indicated the reasons for believing with Professor 
Marquart that by the Khoaspes the Fanjkdra is meant, which Arrian more 
correct!y calls Guraios. -1 Though Curtins, manifestly by error, makes the siege 

of Beira simultaneous with, instead of subsequent to* that of Malaga (Massnga), 
yet there can be no doubt, in view of the reference to Koines, that the 

Beira he mentions is identical with Aman T s Baizira. His form of the name is 

obviously but another attempt to reproduce the indigenous designation of 
*Bajira or *Bayira. 

Curtins tells us nothing more of the stronghold now safely located at 

BirdcSf. From Arrian, too t we only learn that the people of Bazirn, when 
they heard of the fall of Ora T “ lost heart and at the dead of night abandoned 
the town ; {they* fled to the rock]. Thus the other barbarians, too, did; leav¬ 
ing their towns, they all fled to the rock in that country called Aornos/* Before 

we follow Arrians narrative further in order to look for the probable site of 

Ora and then to trace the true position of that much-dheussed fastness of 

Aomos, I may note here two observations bearing on this flight of the people 
of Razira. One is that in the text of Arrian the words of which 

the rendering has been put above into brackets have been treated as an 

interpolation, rightly as it seems, by some editors* Hence the text does not 
necessarily imply that they too fled to the 1 rock 1 of Aornos. The other is 
that topographical considerations seem to me distinctly averse from this inter¬ 
pretation 

Refuge sought by people of BazLm —We shall see that the position 
of Aomos must certainly be looked for close to the Indus. Now the shortest 
distance from Blr-kflt to any point on the right bank of the Indus where a hill 
fastness corresponding in general features to Aomos could possibly l>e situated, 
is over 32 miles as the crow flies, and to the spur of Pir-sar where I believe 
Aomos to be located is fully 40 miles. The straight line, to which these 
measurements apply, would lead right across a succession of steep hill ranges, and 

11 The term i# Is qmie common tn foot! name* of Hindukuah valley*, like lurfI ind Tan^ir, where Danlic 
Iwnguftgea in Bpokeu. and M tho laparatdy used in PuHtm 

11 See iliMoria* Atmndri, VIII. x. 

m C/. Stein* S&indiOi L p, J, note S Marcum, ncr GtxJi tchU nm FnSa* IT* pp_ tf 13 P™, 
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if a route following easier ground along valleys and across passes were chosen T 
the distance would certainly be still greater. One such route, as the map shows, 
would have led up the main Sw£t valley and thence across one of the passes 
eastwards to the Indus. But this route was in all probability barred bv the 
Macedonian main force operating, as we shall see, higher up on the river. 

A nearer and far safer line of retreat would have lain to the south'Cast up 
the KarSkar valley, which descends straight to Blr-kOt from the main Swat- 
Buner watershed; by it the fugitives could have reached within little more 
than a single nights march a mountain refuge as secure as any that might be 
sought by them far away on the Indus. I mean Mount Ham, that great rocky 
peak, rising to 9,237 feet above sea’level, which dominates the watershed range 
between Upper Swfit and Buner, anti with its nigged pyramid-shaped summit 
forms a very conspicuous landmark for both territories. The top of Mount 
I lain is girt on all sides with crags and very precipitous slopes which would 
reader an attack upon those holding it practically impossible. The top is 
formed by two distinct rocky eminences enclosing a hollow space which holds a 
spring and affords room for a small camp. Sacred legends have clung to this 
mountain since Buddhist times, as we shall see below , 8J and its top is still the 
object of an annual pilgrimage by the Hindus of Swfit and neighbouring parts. 
A track used by modern pilgrims leads up to Mount Ilam from the side of 
Blr-kot through the picturesque side Nullah of Aniluk-dam, already described. 
The distance from Blr-kot to the top may be estimated at about 11 miles. 
In view of these local observations the suggestion appears to me justified that 
the place id safety sought by the fugitives from Bazira was much more likely 
to have been Mount Ilam than the distant Aomos by the Indus. 


SECTION ii - THE STUPA OF SHANKARDAR 

The definite identification of Bazira (or Beira) with the ancient fortress 
of Bir-kSt may help us to locate also the town of Ora which Arrian's 

account of Alexander’s operations after the fall of Massaga brings into relation 
with the siege of the former. Before however 1 proceed to describe the 

remarkable hill stronghold where Ora may with great probability be 

placed, it is necessary to give an account of Buddhist remains of distinct 

archsological interest passed on the way to it up the valley. 

On the morning of March IDth having dispatched my comp from Blr-kot 

to the large village of Udegram up the valley f proceeded to visit the great 
Stdpa of Shankardar (Fig. 17). It is situated two miles to the north-east 
of Blr-kot village by the left side of the road leading to Saidu where it 

skirts the mouth of a small glen descending from a bare spur above the valley 
plain. I had already heard of this huge pile in 1807 and had even been abb 
then to catch a distant glimpse of it through my glasses from the top of the Lan- 


11 below pp, 101 eqq. 
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dakai ridge. 1 found it, alas, in a sad state of ruin. Owing to its situation 
by the main road of the valley and close to a series of villages lining the fertile 
alluvial lands by the river it bad suffered terrible damage^ for the whole village 
of Shankardar t just below the min, and probably others also up and down the 
road had utilized the abundant stone material offered by this convenient quarry* 

Structural features of ruined Stupa —All round the bases, the first of 
which was certainly square end very large, not only the well-carved facing 
stones but also the greater portion of the interior masonry had been removed, 
as seen in Fig, 17. Through what remained of the lowest base the 
B3dshfih*s new road had been cut to avoid a detour through the village. The 
havoc thus wrought made it impossible to determine the exact dimensions of 
the ground plan. On the other hami the destruction of the buses has added 
to the impression created by the height of the Stupa. From the rough measure¬ 
ments taken and shown in the rough section, PI. 4, the diameter of the dome 
and drum appeared to be about 62 feet which is less than that observed at the 
Stupa of Amluk-dara, and the height of the drum, decorated with two cornices, 
fully 16 feet. The extant height of the dome measured over the curvature is 
about 40 feet. Adding to these measurements the 34 feet measured between 
the foot of the drum and the lowest course of masonry laid bare in the cutting 
made for the road, we arrive a total height of 91) feet for the Stupa in its present 
sadly damaged state. 

The surviving masonry facing shows as at Amliik-dara large dressed slabs 
of white stone divided sideways by small columns of dark slaty pieces and 
narrow horizontal ‘ packing" between the courses. In places remains of ori¬ 
ginal I v white stucco covering the outside of the drum can be seen, A peculiar 
feature of the drum is the decoration of the lower portion to a height of 6 feet 
with pilasters, projecting but slightly and bearing rather flat brackets (see 
PI, 4). The cornice above them is about 2 feet high and comprises a plain 
course of slabs and above this a projecting ‘ chajja ’ carried by thin slabs set 
vertically on their shorter edge. The upper comice is marked by a shallow 
recess, about 1| feet high, producing a Hghb-and-shade effect. A large cutting 
made on the north-western side of the dome now renders the broken top 
of the Stupa accessible. By digging down in the centre the masonry lining of 
a shaft about 5 feet square has here been laid bare. This excavation 
appears to have been carried down only to about 15 feet from the present top 
of the dome. Hence it is possible that tbe mass and solidity of the masonry 
have here defeated the efforts of treasure-seekers, and the central deposit may 
still be intact. 

HflQan-teang on Stupa of King Uttarasena. —Poorly preserved as this great 
Stupa is it claims a special antiquarian interest for there can be little 
doubt that it is identical with the Stupa whose construction a local tradition 
recorded by Hsuan-tsang attributed to Uttsrasena, an ancient king of Wu- 
chamj na or Swat. As the llsi-yu-thi tells us, “to the south-west of the town 
of Minp&ie&Ji, about 60 to 70 Li, and to the east of a great river there ie a 
Stilpa, about 60 feet high, erected by King Uttarasena (Chin, Shaiu/-chnn). 
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Once when the Baddba was about to enter Nirvana be called the gathering 
[of disciples] and said: 

Alter my Xirvatja Lttarasi'nu, king of Wu chang-na (tJdyina) ought to receive a portion of 
mv relics. When the tinge were going to divide them equally among themselves, king 
ittnraseiui arrived after the others, and at once this delay was attributed to a sentiment of 
contempt and disrespect. Then the gods proclaimed once more the last words of the Buddha, 
Thereupon the king obtained an equal shore of the relics. Taking them he returned 
to his kingdom where he erected a Stupa to honour them. 

" Ne ? T b J r - 0n bank of » «*«* river, there is a huge rock which has the shape of nu ele¬ 
phant. Of old when king Uttanaena returned to his country he had the relics of the Buddha 
earned on a white elephant. When he had arrived at this spot, the elephant suddenly dropped 

down and dying changed himself into a rock. By the side of this rock the king at ones erected 

las StfSpa/* 1 

Rock of • Elephant's head.' To Sir Harold Doom Wong,, the merit of 
having long ago correctly recognized king Uttarasena’s relic tower in the great 
Btupa of Shankardilr of wliich he had learned from native in format ion. 55 He 
also rightly pointed out the identity of the rock mentioned in Hsuan-tsang's 
legend with the high cliffs which form a conspicuous landmark near the village 
° f _ above Shankardar. There about half a mile from the ruined 

tftfip.t the road passes round the foot of a bare precipitous rock face which, 
as the photograph. Fig. 24, shows, when seen from a short distance, bears 
a very striking resemblance to the head and trunk of an elephant. As if to 
prove the veneration with which pious eyes used to look up at it, I found the 
head of a roughly cut relievo image, probably of a Buddha, emerging above 
rock debris at a point about ISO yards before passing below the elephant rock. 

Muhammadan zeal had taken care to heap up stones here and to damage the 
rock-carved head. 

The position of king Uttarasena’s Stupa and of the rock of the elephant 
W :J egenti connected with it in .Hsiian-teang’s time is quite correctly de¬ 

scribed by the pilgrim. Shankardar lies close to an eastern branch of the 
Swat river and its bearing and distance from Mangkwar where, as we shall see, 
M*ng-ch‘ieh-]i or Mangakpura, the Swat capital in Hsiian-tsang’s time, has to 
be located, agree accurately with the map. The distance by road is about 13 
mi es, the equivalent of 00-70 ft, taking the ft at the value of about one-fifth of a 

mile, as usually applicable to Chinese road measurements in the ‘Western 
regions/ 

Relieve. la llindughar grouo.-About fifty yard. beyond the relievo 
ra«ge an interesting took carving haa fortunately survived in n better 
condition, no doubt, owing to its less exposed position. There a small natural 
gro o kuoun as llmdiighq, (the 'Hindu rave'), some forty feet above the road, 
is ntm e y cambering, not without some difficulty over narrow ledges on 
the precious face of the cliff. Near the entrance of the grotto, and on the 
ng ian si e of it, a remarkable relievo is carved from the rock (Fig 25). 
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This, ahimi t feet high and about as broad, has also suffered to some extent 
from iconoclast hands, but the essential parts can still be made out. In the 
middle, on a pedestal supported by six Lions, there is represented a bearded 
figure standing flanked on either side by smaller much damaged images. The 
large Hume halo rising from the shoulders and the dress of the central figure 
clearly mark it as a royal personage. The costume comprises a long coat 
falling stiffly over bulging trousers stuck into top-boots like the ‘Chimbs* 
of Turkestan. A kind of pelisse or mantle hangs from the shoulders. The 
amis clad in heavy sleeves loot as if carrying in front sonic object no longer 
recognizable. Could it have been the model of a Sttipn 1 The fare 
badly injured appears to have been turned three-qua iters to the right 
proper. 

Facing this royal peronage on the left there can just be made a much 
smaller kneeling figure iu the act of making an offering. A corresponding 
figure on' the right is almost completely effaced. On either side of this inner 
group stands a pair of two smnl! figures, one above the other, all of them 
haloed and now much injured. The character of the upper one ou the light 
is no longer recognizable; the one below seems to be dressed like the king in 
tbe centre, with the left hand resting on a sword and the right holding a 
spear (1). Of the figures on the left the upper one appears to he seated, w ith 
the right leg hanging down as usual with JkidhisAttvas represented in the 
varom‘uh(i pose, and to hold a flower or other object in the right hand. The 
figure below seems to have resembled the corresponding one on the right, hut is 
now almost completely effaced. Further to the left, half way up, there is seen 
a small standing figure which judging from the curving hips appears to be 
female, with one arm raised to the shoulder. 

Costume of king's figure, —It may be difficult exactly to interpret all 
the secondary figures of this interesting group, and owing to the inequality 
and cramped nature of the.ground it would be very difficult to obtain adequate 
photographs of them without special arrangements. But there can be no doubt 
about the close resemblance of the king’s dress to that in which the rulers of the 
great Kush an dynasty are represented on their coins and their very nue sculp¬ 
tures. It appears to me probable that n representation of pious king 1‘ttara- 
sena is here intended, and that the artist, commissioned to nuse this monu¬ 
ment to the saintly memory of the founder of the great. Stftpa near hy. showed 
him clad like (he rulers of his own time. The e, as their coins prove, still retained 
on the Indian frontier the heavy costume brought from their Centra I-Asian 
homeland,—anyhow while paying their cold weather visits to their conquered 
dominion in the plains. 

The remainder of that day’s march to U^egrfim led past a succession of 
large villages, MfinUr, Nawe-kite, Pajigrfim and OSgdaTit, all of them owning 
fertile lauds by the river ; it offered no further opportunities for urehttological 
observations. But subsequently during ray stay at I'degrSm 1 was able to 
visit ruins of a Buddhist site above Gflfcdara, and a description of these may 
conveniently find a place here. 
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Proceeding from our camp near Udeg^ru to Gdgdara, about a mile off to 
the south-west, I visited first an * inscribed rock' reported not far from the 
roadside. It proved a roughly carved and much injured relievo situated at 
about half way at the foot of the hillside. It showed the figure of a colossal 
Buddha seated on a Siriihasana with two smaller attendants on the sides. The 
Buddha figure measures 5 feet across the knees and 5| feet in height. Two 
small relievo figures carved below it to the left were altogether unrecognizable. 

Ruined Buddhist monastery above GJS&dara.— Qn ascending a smaSi bare 
Nullah opening to the southeast from the village of Giigdara, there Is 
reached about 400 feet higher up a amah spring sheltered in a rock fissure. 
Its presence accounts for the ruins of a small Buddhist monastery found here. 
They are known aa Hossan k5te. The principal ruins of which Pi 4 
shows a sketch plan are found on a terrace stretching approximately east 
to west at an elevation of about 50 feet above the spring. There is a row of 
small rooms of varying length but all 8 feet wide and all still retaining their 
vaulting. Light is provided by windows, only 6' square on the outside but 
much splayed oat to a width of 2 feet within. At the eastern end of this 
flight of rooms a staircase, o, now filled with debris could be traced leading 
down to what seem to have been a lower floor or a ceOar ; a Hock of masonry 
in b served, perhaps, to support stairs giving access to an upper floor or the 
roof. Beneath the westernmost four rooms there stretches a long chamber, 
also vaulted with horizontal courses. This building evidently contained monks' 
quarters. At its north-western comer it is adjoined on a somewhat lower level 
by ""am* of walls of a rectangular structure which judging from ite 

by 25 feet, might have served aa a meeting hall for the tianglm. On the 
opposite aide ol the terr.ee, some 23 yards from „, the baee, 20 feet square, of a 
completely demolished small Stupa could be traced. 

30 few IotiITT t TT«‘° th ', ° 0rtJl ,here 5utvive t,e< * “arrow chambers, vi, 
the ".I ™ 5 8 °" e * boTe tl * “‘to. sad each 10 feet high to 

n itTtm Z A T Tl Th ° UPIWr > "quote opening 

ImV, hfX I ^ n ' !di * to,5 ' to t! “ ™“ » f ‘We structure there 

survive in places remaina of walls „f » am a|| rotunda rising only to a few feet 

LX L'TuX r "fX *“ 1 Shrm “ witl1 walls * b <™‘ < f eet thick and 

alXf Lilt, ™ ” f I * feet - D ^' td - -'et-hed dwellings, 

alte oi Bnidhwt tones were viable on terraced ground above the apring and 

at some distance to the north of the monastery. 
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ported there proved indeed nothing more than a detached rock, about 10 feet 
long, lying at the extremity of a small spur known as Sarpatai about a mile to 
the east of the village and bearing rough scattered graffiti. They generally 
consist only of parallel strokes, crosses and the like, but here and there resemble 
carelessly formed Kharoshthi character—or the * unknown * characters of those 
forged inscriptions which Abdul HanSii, an agent employed by Colonel Deane 
in the early years after the Chitral campaign to look for antiques, produced in 
numbers after the supply of genuine epigraphic remains to take impressions 
from had given out. 1 It was in fact remembered locally that pieces with such 
scratch in gs had at one time been cut from the surface of the rock and taken 
to the Mala hand. This distinctly suggests that Abdul Hanan or some of his 
acolytes had been at work here. 

Hill fastness above U^efiram*—But what prolonged my stay at Ufjfi* 
gram and made it fruitful was the unexpected discovery of a large and obviously 
very ancient mountain fastness on the rugged hill range that rises above Ude- 
gr&m and the neighbouring villages on the eastern side of the valley. A peculiar 
hill formation which the sketch plan. Pi. 6, together with the photographs in 
Figs. 15, It), 23, 2G, 27, 2&, 31, 3.1, will help to illustrate, had here provided a 
natural stronghold in times when there were no fire-arms to hamper defence in 
positions completely commanding their approaches. When seen from below 
near UdegriLm village, the site known to the local Pathans as * Raja (lira's 
Castle, 1 curiously resembled a huge ribbed scallop-shell turned with its broad 
edge upwards and its narrow mouth testing on gently sloping ground. Even 
without the fear of stones or other missiles from above it was a difficult site to 
explore. Much stiff climbing had to be done along precipitous rock faces and 
along lines of walls that were carried in places over almost impossible slopes 
before even a rough survey of the defences could be completed in the course 
of two arduous but very instructive and enjoyable days. 

Immediately to the south-east of the village there opens the mouth of a 
small side valley descending from a very steep hill range that rises, as the sketch 
plan shows, to a height of nearly 2,000 feet above Udcgraui. Passing up an al¬ 
luvial fan from the village one enters an amphitheatre formed by rocky spurs 
converging from the crest of the range into the well-wooded narrow bottom 
of the valley. Where this serrated crest, nowhere more than about twenty yards 
wide on its top and in places almost a knife-edge, overlooks the fertile wide 
valley of Saidu eastward, nature for hundreds of yards has provided absolutely 
impregnable defences; for the crest falls away on that side in sheer rock walls 
and in places forms cornices actually overhanging them from above (Fig, 21b 
Where a bare narrow ridge on that side might bring assailants within reach 
of a stretch of rock wall that could be attacked by bold climbers with some 
chance of success, a massive bastion with buttressed walls has been built out 
over projecting cliffs to frost rate the attempt. But even while keeping to the 
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line of the crest itself I found progress distinctly difficult over certain stretches 
of this narrow and slippery ground. Yet even here remains of the ancient wall 
could he traced, strengthened at a point by a massive square tower. 

tonified hill crest —At its northern end the fortified portion of the 
crest was specially protected l>y a strong redoubt known to the people of 
I degrflm as the Taijtt (Fig. 31). It was meant to ward off any risk of enfilad¬ 
ing attack from the line of bare rocks continuing the crest in that direc¬ 
tion. Thence the ancient wall runs for close on WOO yards along the crest. The 
amount of labour involved in its construction at this height am) in that of 
Uie walla which descend along the precipitous rib-like spurs below must have 
been great, out of all proportion to the structural remains that have survived 
t he effects of time and of insecure foundations on such difficult slopes, W here 
the wall at its southern end turns and leaves the crest it overlooks a narrow 
gully through which, about a thousand feet below, a steep foot-path passes 
leading from Udcgram into the valley of Saidu. 

} hence the wall turns to the north-west and keeping to the top of a 
precipitous rocky spur descends some eight hundred feet to a small gently 

sloping plateau (Mg, 19). Defended liy massive buttressed walls, this plateau 
projects like a bastion and guards what wag the moat exposed point of the 

whole fortified area (PI. 0). The walls here still stand to « height of 22 

feet. From here the circumvolution sweeps in an are round the hollow 
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Ancient walls ascending spur-—From the gorge of the outwork just referred 
to the wall runs up on an easterly spur to the northern end of the crest from 
which our survey above had started (Fig, 29) t Though this spur is every¬ 
where very steep, considerable stretches of this wall line have survived hero 
in remarkable preservation {Fig. 27), In most places it is 7 feet thick 
and often strengthened by massive semi-circular buttresses. The steep slope of 
slippery rock outside this portion of the circum valla t ion must have greatly 
facilitated defence. Within the wall, too, the slope is so steep that only at 
a few points was there room for quarters occupying narrow terraces alongside 
of it. All these, like the far more numerous remains of small dwellings 
similarly situated above the spring and to the west of it, were fomid in far 
advanced decay. Yet their masonry had been solid enough, consisting as 
in the defences of carefully packed layers of stone set in hard plaster. The 
condition in which all the ruined houses were found, as compared with the 
remains of Buddhist monastic quarters and fortifier! dwellings seen e be where in 
Swfiti was clear evidence of their great antiquity* 

Remains of hub Rations.---Communication over the narrow ledges or ladder- 
like rock paths . leading from terrace to terrace must have at all times 
been difficult, and the ta&k for the women who probably had to do most tin 
water-carrying from the spring below very troublesome. The care with which 
all hits of ground capable of affording room for small structures had been 
utilized, together with the plentiful pottery fragments found over such ground 
and a bo near the walls, clearly pointed to * Raja Giro's fortress 1 having 
sheltered at times a fairly large population. Of the pottery debris I may 
note here that most of it consists of plain ware showing fairly well levigated 
clay. What decorated pieces were picked up (see PL I) all show merely 
simple ornamentation with narrow ridges and small bosses in relievo or sunk 
circles, Vandykes, hachiLre^ etc,, incised or stamped, such as is common also 
at Btr-kot and other sites occupied during Buddhist times. The designs in 
black of the rare painted potsherds found are of the simplest kind as met with 
all through historical times; Glared or regularly * ribbed f ware characteristic 
of the period immediately preceding the Muhammadan conquest is completely absent. 

In view of the extreme steepness of the slopes over which the remains 
of ruined dwellings within the walled urea arc scattered and the consequent 
inconvenience of approach and communication between them it is hard to 
believe that these quarters were regularly occupied except rat times of danger. 
On the other hand the construction of massive defences on these difficult 
slopes must have implied such exceptionally great efforts that it is not likely 
tu have l>eon undertaken except for the purpose of assuring a safe retreat for 
the inhabitants of ran important locality. Evidence of the latter's existence 
outside the walls is plentifully to be found both in the little valley immediately 
below and on the alluvial fan at its month- Low crumbling walls of ancient 
structures can be traced amidst the thick growth of scrub rand thorny jungle 
in the gradually widening glen through which the drainage from the interior 
of the walled area descends in a little stream. 
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Kuina below fortified hillside.—'Remains of larger size attract here atten¬ 
tion at two points. One to the west of the streamlet is an enclosure 
measuring inside 74 by 64 feet and occupying a carefully levelled terrace. 
Judging from the fact- that the interior is quite clear of debris it is probable 
that the area enclosed by the massive walls which still stand to some height 
was meant to stable animals in. 1 noted that the wall on the sides of 
the entrance which faces east is rounded off as if to facilitate the going in and 
out of large beasts. The men of our local escort talked of the place as the 
1 ifiiccta of Rfija Gita.’ 

About 200 yards further down, close above the right hank of the deep-cut 
bed of the streamlet, a conspicuous rocky mound measuring on its flat, top 
some 84 by 60 feet hears badly broken w^lls of a large structure; its character 
is no longer recognizable. Remains of ancient structures are particularly 
numerous also on the lower portion of the spur that further up bears the south¬ 
western Hanking line of wail. Here a succession of walled up terraces, now 
all thickly overgrown by thorny Pnl5ss trees but once occupied by houses, 
orchards or gardens, afforded the easiest approach to the fortified area. This 
explains why the small plateau on which that flanking waU ends had heeu 
occupied by the particularly massive bastion already mentioned above. 

Muhammadan tradition about alt*—Where the valley widens and opens out 
towards l dcgram village (Fig, 16} it afforded ample room for a populous 
I'ltiCf. I. is now covered with extensive Muhammadan burial grounds and 
sacred jirmes belonging to the /a first that is here vent:rated as the resting place 
of holy Pir Khushhul Baba, Among small objects shown to me us having 
been found here, there were two fragments of Graeco-Buddhist relievos (PI, I), 
one representing a winged ungd-Iike figure which may have supported u cornice; 
also a stone seal inscribed with the Buddhist formula and some Kushln copper 
coins. AH these pointed clearly to the early occupation of this ground. But 
owing to its sacred character systematic search would have been difficult, even if 
tune had been available for any excavation. Fertile as the soil near and 

below the Ziiirat is, And easily irrigated from a lively little stream, it may not 
he cultivated nor even bo planted with fruit trees.* 

_ ion recognizes in the saintly hero and martyr, Pir Khuabh&l 

* le tCKvr th* Faithful in the army of Mahmfld of fthazua who after 
a difficult Siege protracted for years took ‘Rijn Giro's fortress' from the 
last infidel kmg of 8wst. MahmQd of Ghszna, the great invader from the 
Afghiii. highlands, who first opened the way into the plains of Northern India 

or nuering Iffun, is * he oldest historical figure to which popular legend 

n tic i orth-\\eat I rentier reaches back. The tradition locating one of the 
exploits on his many expeditions at ‘King Girin, Castle' would therefore 

suffice re prove the high antiquity that local popular belief ascribes to the 
site, 

s ‘ e ^ of Ora. But there are indications to he found in the 

Tt ’ C uT U, f S * re ^ an ^ D £ direction of Alexander's operations bevond 

Lazira which if rightly interpreted would justify us to assume high antiquity 
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for that remarkable stronghold on other and weightier grounds. Combined 
with what I shall presently set forth as regards the name of Udigram those' 
indications have suggested to me the question whether we should not look 
here for the probable location of Ora, We have met with the mention of this 
place already in the account quoted above from Arrian’s Anabasis, IV. sxvii. 
This tells us that Alexander after the capture of JUassaga dispatched Koines to 
Bazira and further sent Attalos, Alketas, and Demetrios, the cavalry leader, 
to Ora, another town, with instructions to invest the town until he himself 
arrived. A sally made from the latter place against the troops under Alketas 
waa repulsed by the Macedonians without difficulty, and the inhabitants driven 
back within their walls. Alexander himself learning of Koinos’ difficulties 
before Bazira first set out for this place, but subsequently “ having come to know 
that some of the neighbouring barbarians, prompted to this by Abisares, were 
preparing hy stealth to enter Ora,” was induced to proceed straight to Ora 
and to order Koinos to join him with a portion of his troops, the other being 
left to mask Bazira. 

Arrian’s further brief mention of Ora furnishes no direct indication of its 
position. It is confined to the bare statement that " Alexander did not End 

the siege of Ora difficult, for he took the town on the first assault against its 

walls and secured the elephants left behind there.” Nor does Curtius’s account 
help us * 1 . He mentions, indeed, a place Nora, to which Alexander dispatched 
a force under Polysperchon after the capture of Mazaga, and this has been 
generally assumed to be the same as Arrian's Ora. But all that we are told 
about it is that Polysperchon " defeated the undisciplined multitude which he 

encountered and pursuing them within their fortifications compelled them to 

surrender the place.” 

Position of Ora.—Since the textual records fait to supply ns with direct 
topographical indications we must feel all the more grateful for the guidance 
afforded by the confident location of Bazira at Bir-kGt, That Ora lay higher 
up the Swat valley than Bazira may safely lie concluded from two observa¬ 
tions. One is the reference made to Abisares. We know from his very 
name, the Sanskrit AbhisAra 3 and from other Greek notices in connexion with 
Alexander's further campaign, that this chief ruled over the territory on the 
left bank of the Indus where it faces the upper portion of the main S>w5fc valley. 

If Ora was to be reinforced or relieved by tribesmen acting under Abisares’ 
instructions or impulse, it was obviously because its position farther up the main 
valley allowed of access to it from that side without interference by the Mace¬ 
donians who had already secured Lower Swiit. We are led to the same con¬ 
clusion by the fact that Alexander, as we have seen, ordered Koinos, who 
stood before Bazira, to join him for the attack upon Ora with the main portion 
of his force, while taking care to have Bazira masked by the remainder. The 


1 Bm CurtinH, Hitbiri&t V'Ul* ii. 
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position occupied by Blr-kflt on the main line of communication leading up 
the Swiit valley explains the necessity of this measure and at the same time 
clearly shows that Ora lay beyond it. The importance of Ora is shown by the 
fact that Alexander himself felt prompted to secure it quickly, in view of the 
reported move to reinforce the defenders. 

Taking into account the general geographical features, we are led to look 
for Ora higher up the main Swat valley and at some point which the presence 
of ancient remains would definitely indicate as having been occupied by a 
fortified town of some importance. Now Upper Sw&t above Bir-k6t at the 
present day shows a number of large places which might be called towns, 

such as Mmgaora, MangUwar, and CharbSgh, all on the left bank of the river. 
But at none of these, apart from Udegram, did 1 succeed in tracing definite 
evidence of ancient fortification. Nor did [ hear of such remains at any of the 
large villages to be found near the right bank. This quasi-negative fact w x ould 
by itself suffice to draw our attention to the mined stronghold above UtJegriSm 
as the probable position of Ora. But more reliance, I believe, can be placed 
on the evidence which is supplied by the name Udigram itself. 

Name of Udefirfim.^As regards this name it must be explained in the 

first place that it is certainly a compound of which the second part is the 

term gram {Sanskrit ^ramcf) t * * village. 5 This is well known to most Dardic 

languages and very common in old local names of as a reference to the 

map shows, being attached to the special designation just as the work kdl P 
fort, castJe T is in other names. The first putt Ude- (also heard as is 

pronounced with that distinctly cerebral media d which to European ears 

always sounds like a cerebral r, and often undergoes that change to f also in 
Modern Indo-Arynn as well as in Dardic languages' 1 * The temptation is great 
to recognize in Arrian s 'Qpat the Creek rendering of an earlier form of this 
name Lf/t% and to derive the latter itself from that ancient name of Sw5t 
which in its varying Sanskrit forms of I dfhyfiHti, Oddifj^n(t r has been recovered 
by Professor F* W* Thomas and M. Sylvain Levi's critical scholarship from a 
number of Bin Id hist texts/ The simplification of the double con sonant d4w 
the complementary lengthening of the preceding vowel tf (o), which would 

explain the long initial vowel in *Qpa, and the subsequent shortening of this 

vowel in modern L de- (when becoming an antepenultimate in the compound 
I degnim), all these phonetic changes assumed in the history of the name can 
be fully accounted for by w j ell-known rules affecting the transition of Sanskrit 
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words into Prakrit and thence into modern Indo-Aryan forme,' Nevertheless, 
it will be well to bear in mind that the nexus of names here indicated must 
remain conjectural until epjgraphical or other evidence helps to establish it. 

Fall of Ora.—Arrian’s account of the impression produced among the 
Assakenoi by the fall of Ora is a proof of the importance attaching to the 
place, and may perhaps also reflect the reliance that had previously been 
placed upon its natural strength. We have already seen that the people of 
Bazixa on hearing of the fall of Ora abandoned their town. But in addition 
we leam that “ thus the other barbarians, too, did; leaving their towns, they 
all fled to the rock in that country called Aomos.” To Arrian's description ol 
that mighty mass of rock and to his account how the fame of its impregnability 
fired Alexander with the ardent desire to capture it, I shall recur when relating 
my subsequent search for it by the banks of the Indus. * * * * 7 

In the Swat valley itself, it is clear that the capture of Ora had brought 
Alexander’s operations to a triumphant conclusion; for Arrian's narrative shows 
us that, after establishing Macedonian posts at Ora and Massaga as well as 
at Bazira to guard the country, the conqueror turned south to the Peshawar 
valley. There he was to establish his junction with the major division of the 
army that had preceded him down the Kabul river, and then to carry his 
campaign farther east to the Indus. 

Before leaving the subject of UdegrSm and the ancient stronghold above 
it mention must be made of a mound, known as which was 

examined by me about a quarter of a mile to the north of the village. It 
rises amidst rice fields by the side of a large canal to a height of about 15 feet 
and measures some 70 yards by 50. It appeared to be the remnant of an 
extensive area that had once been occupied by habitations and is now pro¬ 
bably buried under alluvial deposits or turned into terraced rice fields. Finds 
of ancient copper coins were said to be frequent here. 


CHAPTER HI.—RUINS OF CENTRAL AND 

UPPER SWAT 

SECTION L—STUPAS AND ROCK SCULPTURES ABOUT SA1DU 

On March 23rd 1 started from Odegrfim for Sairfu, the hereditary seat of 
the MiSngui, in order to pay without further delay the visit due to the re¬ 
markable ruler whose rise had given me access to this interesting and hitherto 
forbidden land. Passing the large villages of Balogr&m, Kambtw and Khatalai 
we arrived after eight miles at Mingaora. This little town, the largest place 

* Cf. GriertOfi., ic*r. ciL t Zi. Ft. .1/. I&95| p*. -II, ; pp^ 2\ Closely -torfrjpn'ndiiLu niJra CAJl be ihowti 
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in Upper Sw5t, owes its importance, just as Bii kot does, to a situation parti¬ 
cularly favoured by nature. Mingaora lies where two large and fertile side 
valleys descending from the watershed towards Buncr meet and debouch upon 
the Swfit river. The latter within a mile or so from Mingaora makes its great 
bend from a southerly to a westerly course afc the foot of an outlier of the 
nigged Shamclai spur, and on both banks of the river the main valley here 
forms open bays with rich arable land. The town is thus of easy access from 
all directions. Nowadays in addition it enjoys the advantage of being within 
about two and half miles from Saidu, the present political centre of Swift. 
With its crowded Bazar visited not only from all parts of the * Bfideh&h's ’ 
dominion but also from the valleys of the Swat and Indus Kohistin, Mingaora 
seems destined to rival Tliana as a commercial emporium. 

Town of Mingaora. —The town itself shows no ancient structural remains 
above the ground. But 1 was struck by the quantity of good woodcarving 
displayed on the doors and in the interior of most- of its plentiful shops. 
Among crowded designs of arabesque style it was easy to recognize graceful 
acanthus scrolls and other floral motifs common in Gneco-Buddhist sculpture. 
Host of the work is, of course, clearly derived from Persian decorative art. But 
there was welcome proof, too, that the influence of Hellenistic art to 
which the relievos from the Buddhist ruins of Swat like those from Gandhara 
so strongly Vicar witness, had left its traces in local craftsmanship. They 
proved to have still more distinctly survived in the domestic architecture of 
secluded alpint* Tor will.’ 

Ruined Stupas near Mingaora.—That Mingaora must have been a place 
of importance also in Buddhist times is proved by the considerable number of 
ruined Stupas which are to be found in its vicinity. As was to be expected, 
all those from which building materials could conveniently be brought to 
Mingaora or to Saidu showed sad evidence of destructive quarrying. Among 
those 1 was able to examine that day on my way to Saidu, the Stupa (Standing 
on rising ground known as ShSJi lfu$xriin-pata\, about a mile to the cast of the 
town, was the nearest and also the most decayed. The dome had completely 
gone, and no exact measurement was possible even of what was left of the base. 
It appeared to have measured about 4fi feet square, and the mound to which 
it has been reduced rises about to feet above the level of the sloping ground 
close by. About half a mile to the south-east there stands by the side of the 
track which leads from Mingaora across the rugged height of the Shamelai- 
kandao towards Manglawar the Stfipa ruin known as the Rangtnnln-gumbot^ 
It has been completely stripjmd of its facing stones and much of the masonry 
core, too, has been removed. But the mound marking the dome still measures 
about 25 feet in diameter on the top and rises to about the same height above 
the mass of debris bo which the bases have been reduced. The lowest of these 
certainly measured once some 50 feet or more. 

From there, l descended past HajT Baba's ZiSrat to the stream which comes 
from the Khalel pass and drains the Janbil valley, and visited the site known as 


1 Sm betow, p. &{. 
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Butkara far from ita left bank. There amidst low mounds surrounded 

by irrigated fields it is possible to recognize the position of i completely wrecked 
Stupa. The mound measures about 24 feet across on the top ; it shows every¬ 
where the effects of quarrying operations continued down to quite recent times. 
Such were actually still in progress at the Stupa of Kanchai-kanda situated 
above a small gully which descends from the spur to the east, about halfway 
between Saida and the mouth of the Janbil valley. Here, too, all the facing 
masonry had been removed, but the dome portion was still recognizable with 
a diameter of some 36 feet and a height of over 30 feet. 

Halt at Saidu—During the three days while my camp stood at Saidu 
1 was able to obtain interesting impressions described elsewhere of the re¬ 
markable personality of the ruler and of his regime. It has secured peace to 
Swat and is steadily preparing the way for a return of such prosperity as its 
inhabitants have not known for many centuries. But long rides made it 
possible also to acquaint myself with numerous remains of antiquity in the 
picturesque and well-cultivated valleys which lead up from Mingaora and Saidu 
to the several passes crossing the range towards Buncr. The one which 
winds to the south of Saidu passes after a couple of miles just below the frown¬ 
ing heights crowned by 1 Kajn (lira’s Castle. ’ I was thus able to appre¬ 
ciate still better the wholly impregnable face here presented by the forti¬ 
fications at its top. 

StOpa of Shinfisi-gombat—Above the large village of OuEigram the valley 
makes a sharp bend, and about a mile further up not far from the village 
of Batera there rises the fairly well preserved Stupa known as Bhindsi-gumbat 
(Fig. 34). It rises in an open nook to the south of, and well above, the 
bottom of the valley. Its lowest base, 75 feet square, was approached by a 
wide flight of steps from the north, as seen in the sketch plan, PL 7, Above 
this base there appear to have been two circular bases; but owing to far 
advanced decay the position and height- of only the upper one could be 
definitely ascertained. Slightly projecting pilasters, marked in most eases only 
by the matrices left in the facing masonry, decorated both square and circular 
bases. A cornice separated the uppermost base from the drum above it. 
Between this and the dome intervened a shallow recess, as seen in the photo¬ 
graph. The dome is distinctly hemispherical in shape and in a fair state 
of preservation except on the north where a cutting had been made; it 

measures about 44 feet in diameter. The facing masonry is of the same type 

as at the Stupas of AmEuk-dnra and Shankardir but less carefully done. A 
small circular mound, only 7 feet high, which is found on the cultivated terrace 
to the SW. of the Stupa probably marks the position of a little Stupa. Low 
broken walls on the top of a small rocky ridge about 180 yards to the west 
may mark remains of a monastic dwelling. 

Rock-carvings near Kukrai—Less than a mile above the ruined Stupa 
mid on the same side of the valley lies the village of A'lUyat at the mouth of a 
picturesque side valley. A magnificent spring issuing in a fine grove of Chinara 

assures ample irrigation to the terraced fields below. About 50 feet above 
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it by the side of the path which leads up the side valley there are found two 
groups of rock-carved relievos. In the lower one (Fig- 32) two boulders 

face each other at right angles. On the one to the right is seen a seated 

Bodhisattva holding in the left hand a lotus stem, while the right arm hangs 
down apparently in the vara-tnudra pose; by ite side is a smaller seated 

female figure with .both arms down. The whole carving is 3 feet long and 2 feet 
hijih. The rock to the left shows two badly injured smaller figures, both 
seated, with details no longer recognizable. In the upper group of relievos 
is seen a seated Bodhisattva in the same pose ns the one just described and 
2’ 4' high. On either side there is a much effaced standing figure and to the 
left again another seated Bodhisattva of smaller size in the same pose. The 

whole group measures 5' 5' in length. 

On the opposite side of the main valley and not far above Kukrai the mule- 
path leading up the valley passes below a rock bearing two much injured 
small relievos. Heaps of stones lying below them attest the iconoclast custom 
here practised by zealous wayfarers. No details can be made oat beyond 
that one figure represents a seated Bodhisattva with the left arm hanging 

below the knee and the other a seated Buddha or Bodhisattva. About a mile 
above Kukrai there opens on the east the broad and fertile plateau of Isiam- 
pur, and after another mile or so the valley bifurcates, one branch leading south¬ 
east to the Jowarai pass and the other due south to the Jaosu pass. Follow¬ 
ing the route to the latter and passing below the broad spur which tears the 
village of SpalbSndai, I was shown a much damaged relievo on a boulder 
which has been moved from its original position and now shows the carved 

figure sideways. It is a seated Bodhisattva, like the previously mentioned 
figures of the same type, apparently representing Avalokitesvare, with the left 
leg hanging down and the left hand holding a lotus stem. The figure is 3' S' 

high and ]' 10' across the knees. About 8 yards higher up there is another 

rock-carved image of the same size but only 1' 7’ in height* 

Remains at Mtdna.—Ascending by the route which leads to the Jansu 
pass we reached the Badshah s newly built fort of Minna intended to guard 

the approach from the Buner side, Where a small flat-topped spur a little 
higher up bears Gujar dwellings l was shown the remains of two ruined strue- 

tures obviously dating from Buddhist times. The one to the west (for a 

sketch plan, see PL 1} comprises a row of four rooms and may have been a 
small monastic dwelling place. Of the other to the east there remains only a 
] ai ge p| tit form about 10 feet high showing massive masonry of the Gandhfca 
typL and measuring 58 feet by 21. It may have once borne a small VibSr*. 
Among the plentiful potsherds of ancient look lying around the ruin there 

was picked up the fragment of a terracotta model Stupa (sec PL I) showing 
stairs on the four sides of the base arranged in the fashion first noted by me 
at the Rawak Stupa near Khotan.*__ 

Khfjtntt. L pp, 4^4 i ii* Ft XL 







Fir:. 34. JIutnfd StDpa of RhisasI near Batkra, «kfw from south-vest. 


Fic. 35. Buddhist inscription on rock of Oko-ghat* near 8hakhoraI- 
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1 may note here that the most direct arid convenient route from ilingaura 
and the adjacent central portion of Upper Swat to the sacred top of Mount 
11am leads up past Mi&na to the saddle of Sarb&b, now occupied by the Bfid- 
shah's little 1 hill station * and thence up the spur which divides the Jaosn 
valley from Amluk-dara. That the pilgrimage to Mount Ilam is of a very 
ancient origin is proved by the Hsuan-tsang’s description of Mount Ili-lo . 9 
The pious traveller himself appears, however, to have approached the sacred 
mountain from the Buner side. 

Remains fn Baring&n valley.— -In order to visit the ruins reported in 

the Janbil valley I proceeded first up the small valley of Baringan by which 
lies the direct route from Saidu to Islampur and the Jowarai pass. About 
half a mile to the south of Saidu quite a scries of small rock carvings is to be 
seen on boulders close above the tract. It was no surprise to find that all 
these relievo images, close to a spot so much frequented by pious visitors as 
Saidu is since the great Akhund lived and died there, have been badly dis¬ 
figured by stones thrown at them by passers-by. The first group shows two 
seated Bodhisattvas with one leg hanging down and a lotus stem held in 
the left hand. Between them is seen the smatl representation of a Stupa 

in relievo. The whole measures only 3 feet in length. A little farther up there 
are seen four more Bodhisattvas in the same pose and in different sizes, all 
small, adapted to the available space. In a third group are found three more 
figures of the same kind and above them one or two little relievo models of 

StQpas. 

At a point about li miles from Saidu 1 noticed an ancient wall, 4 feet 

thick, which descends into the Baringan valley from the heights on the 
west. It was said to be traceable right across to the hillside above Bglegram, 
a short distance west of Saidu. The only apparent purpose of such a defensive 
line could have been to close approach from the side of the Jowarai pass. 
Popular belief connects it with 1 Raja GirTa Castle/ Remains of rained walls 
of dwellings were visible westwards to a height of about 100 feet above the 
bottom of the defile here .formed by the Baringan Nullah. 

Stupas of Shartral site—Here we left this Nullah and ascended over 
gteop rocky slopes to a gully on the crest of the spur towards the Janbil 

valley. Descending from here some GOO feet we reached a small plateau 
situated between two torrent beds mul facing the village of Pan in the valley 
below. It bears a Buddhist site of obvious importance marked by not less 
than six Stupas, and known as Shararai from a spring close to one of these. The 
Stupas, a» the sketch plan {Pi. 7) shows, are .scattered over an area measuring 
about 200 yards from east to west and some 170 yards across; they have all 
liecu dug into and are badly destroyed, as seen in Fig. 30. Only two of them, 
iv and v, have preserved at least some remains of the facing masonry of their 
domes. It is only in the case of the second that the diameter of the dome 
could be roughly determined, it being about 33 feet and the extant height 
over 22 feet. The plan shows the approximate diameter of the mounds left; 
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these, no doubt, comprise also portions of the bases. The complete min of 

the Stupas clearly proves that quarrying operations had been carried on here 
for the benefit, not perhaps of Mingaora but of the villages nearer by in the 
valley. Below the mound formed by Stipa ii there lies a circular stone* 

8 feet in diameter, evidently one of the Chhattras which crowned the Stupa. 
To the south of these ruins a large platform, partly artificial partly rest mg 
on walls, stands to a height of about 20 feet. It appeared to have been occu¬ 
pied by a completely destroyed shrine. Beyond the plateau which carries these 
ruins there rises on the north a email rocky ridge extending about 140 feet in 
length from east to west. It is covered with debris from walls of decayed 
quarters ; plentiful potsherds of ancient type lie among them. 

About 150 feet lower down on the hillside the path leading to the Gujar 
hamlet of Lftc-bSnde pusses a large boulder bearing a group of rock carvings 
about 8 feet long (Fig. 38). All figures have been badly damaged. In the 
middle is a seated Buddha flanked by two divine figures, apparently stand¬ 
ing, On the right are two BodhiaattvaSj partly hidden in the ground; on 
the left a small seated Bodhisattva, carrying a lotus stem in his left and 
evidently representing Avalokitesvara, is flanked by a smaller Bodhisattva on 

either aide. 

StUpa of JurjuraL—Skirting the hillside for about a mile south-east- 
wards to LOe-bSnde I observed a badly destroyed Stupa in a gully above the 
hamlet. The size of the mound resembled that of the Sharlrai Stupa v. 
Continuing in the same direction for another hall mile the large ruined Stupa 
of Jurjurai (Fig. 28) was reached fust opposite to the village of Dangram. ft, 
too, had suffered badly by digging for treasure and by quarrying* but pre^ 
served the facing masonry of large slabs at least on portions of dome and 
bases. Of the latter there were, as the sketch plan (PI. 7) shows, three, the 
lowest measuring 53 feet square. This m well as the two upper circa I ur bases 
were decorated with pilasters about one foot wide; these, however* in most 
places are now marked only by the * matrices 1 they have left at their back. 

The dome broken on the top appears to have measured about 33 feet in diameter. 

On the slope to the north of the Stupa there are found two fragmented from a 
large rock-carved relievo showing a seated Bodhisattva. 4 

Stdpa remains near PSw-—Finally descending the wide well cultivated 
valley for about 1| miles by the road which comes from the Khalcl pass, there 
was reached a cluster of five badly decayed Stupas. They lie close together 
in the midst of fields and ate screened from the village of FSn a little lower 
down by a low spur. All have been reduced more or less to the condition of 

shapeless mounds. But in the case of the one marked i in the sketch plan 

(FI. 8) the lowest base, about 55 by 53 feet .square with the stairs leading up to 
it, was still traceablep all that was left rising to about 30 feet above the level 
of the fields. The two southernmost mounds also seemed to mark the position 
of Stupas of a similar size. The destruction which had overtaken these re¬ 
mains of what evidently w T as a Buddhist site of importance is explained by its 
vicinity to the town of Mingaora. 


1 Fof Bpetimnu Mur.j of decoriM potobtfli*, 41*0 4 bronze tptarbefad, we PL t. 
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SECTION BUDDHIST REMAINS OF MANGLAWAR AND 

CHAEBAGH 

On March 27th I was able to leave Saidu where my stay had been made 
both interesting and instructive by repeated interviews with the Ruler of Swlt, 
for the survey of what ancient remains might be traced in the upper portion 
of the main valley. My first objective was the large village of Manglawar, 
situated some eight miles above Ming&ora at the point where a considerable 
side vallev descending from the watershed range to the east debouches* * The 
early season still permitted the use of the winter route up the main valley; 
it leads in the bed of the Swat river round the foot of the rugged Shamelai 
spur and thus avoids the troublesome crossing of the latter. But the fording 
of the branching beds of the river was made already difficult by the rise 
of its volume which the spring melting of the snows higher up was causing. 
The path which keeps to the precipitous cliffs lining here the left hank 
for more than a mile, is carried in places over narrow wooden galleries and is 
altogether impracticable for transport animals even if unladen. 

After regaining the rocky foot of the spur and proceeding along it for 

another mile we passed the point where a last offshoot of the hill known as 
Sangotaparkha drops steeply into the nver. Here the position of a mined 

watch-station is marked by ancient pottery debris and traces of wall founds* 

tions. They occupy the flat top of a commanding knoll to which broad steps 
hewn in the rock lead np from the path below. Beyond this knoll there stretches 
an open and well cultivated alluvial plain right up to Manglawar, some two and 
a half miles north-eastwards. 

Position of Manglawar—Manglawar is a large village of more than four 
hundred households. It occupies rising ground between the considerable 

stream which lias its headwaters near the KOtkai pass towards GhSrband, and 
another which joins it here from the side of the Dwasare massif to the south¬ 
east. A much frequented route leads up the former stream to the GhfS-rband 
valley beyond the watershed and thus connects Swat, with the hilt tracts to the 
west of the Indus. The advantages offered by the position on this route and 
those derived from plentiful resources for irrigation may be held to account 
for the importance Manglawar evidently enjoyed in Buddhist times; for there 
can be no doubt about its Site being identical with that of the town of Meng- 
dWeA-fi which Hsiian-tsang describes as one of the four or five strong places 
of Wu-chang-im or Swat and as the seat chosen by most of its rulers, 1 It 
was sixteen or seventeen U in circuit and had a Sou risking population. 

Hslian-tsiinft's Meng-cti‘ieh-U : Mangalapura —Its location at Manglawar, 
first proposed by V. de Saint-Martin and accepted by General Cunningham 
md Sir Harold Deane* is not subject to doubt. Hsiian-tsang’s Meng-ch'ieh- 
(i represents as close a rendering as Chinese transcription would permit, of the 
first part of the Sanskrit. * Mnngalapura of which the modern name Manglawar 

‘See .JulifB, Mhnomt, L pp. 132 *qq.! WsttefB, Fun CAranfl, L p. 227. 

*Cf. V. de Saint-Mirtirt'# 1 Mfmoii* ■nelj'tiqiia'* ill Julien, -V.oioirtl, iipp. S14 »qq, j Cunningham, .liwvwl 
Gtofmpby of India f pt 82 ; 1 ^otca an Udylui *, J. B+ A . fl.+ pp~ 855 oqq. 
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is the direct phonetic derivative. Equally convincing proof of the identifica¬ 
tion is furnished by the bearings and distances from the royal capital which 
Hsiian-tsang's record indicates for the different sacred sites visited by him in 
Sw&t and Buner, They are all in agreement with the location of Hlevg-ch‘ieh-h 
at Manglawar. This has been shown above as regards the position of King 
Uttarasena^s Stupa at Shankardfir. It will prove further on to be the case 
also in respect of certain sacred spots mentioned by the pilgrim higher up in the 
Swat valley. 1 As regards other sacred places in \V u-chang-na which the Rsi~ 
jfii-cJi locates with reference to Jlf ing-ch*nh -I i, and which are at present capable 
of being identified with more or less certainty, it must suffice here to refer to 
the full review of them contained in jSm'ndtd.* 

It deserves to be noted that Hsiian-tsang speaks of Ming-ehSeh-li only 
as the town which had chiefly been used as the seat of government. 1 This evi¬ 
dently implies that at the time of his visit, about s.i>. 631, other places, 
too, were known to have served as capitals in former times. And in fact it 
would be diffi cult to claim for Manglawar quite such geographical and other 
advantages as central position, agriculturally rich environs, etc., assure to places 
like Mingaora, UdegrUm, ThStta and some others. But account may, perhaps, 
be taken of the fact that Manglawar is nearest among large places to the route 
which gives direct access from Swat to the hill territories on the Indus. Some 
importance may have attached to this fact in view of what llsiian-tsang tells 
us of Ta-li’h, t.e., the present Dare I, one of those territories, having once been 
the seat of government of Wu-chang-na. 8 Considering the distance and the 
comparative smallness of Darel it is scarcely possible to recognize in this state¬ 
ment more than a local tradition heard by the pilgrim that SwSt was at some 
earlier period ruled by chiefs whose ancestral home was Darfl 

Large StQpa mound near Manglawar —The ancient remains at and near 
Manglawar did not prove as numerous as previous reports had led me to expect, 
yet all the same were of interest. In the village itself there were to be seen in 
the houses plenty of large roughly dressed stone slabs which obviously had been 
taken from ruined structures; but of such no remains could be traced above the 
ground. There was, however, no chance of mistaking a Stupa ruin of great 
size known as Fashtydhcrai (the * heaped mound ’) in the high conical mound 
which rises amidst level fields about half a mile to the EXE. of the village. 
The Stupa had not only been completely stripped of its masonry facing but 
its superstructure had obviously served for centuries as a conveniently near 
quarry for those who continued to occupy the old town site. Only at the south 
foot of the mound was it possible to trace with some approach to clearness 

Above, ^ 31 ; bdovr, pp. 51 AL 

* Cl Serindia* L pp. 15 «qq h 

* Witter*. Yvan Cihioxw?, L p. 227. 

■d J alien* Mimoirts, L p- l4fl ; Witten. Ywh Chwat (#, L p. 239. 
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what appeared to bt the line of a Hjuare base about 240 feet long; but test 
measurements taken on the other sides seemed to confirm this. Everything 
higher up, including dome and upper bases, had been reduced to a shapeless 
conical mass of stones overgrown by scrub. The measured height of the mound 
is 03 feet, the diameter of the flat top 33 feet. These dimensions in conjunction 
with that of the still traceable lowest base suggest a Stupa of very great 
size, 

This observation and the position of the mound leave little doubt about 
its identity with the ‘great Stupa* which Hsiian-Uang mentions as being 4 or 
g ft to the east of Mcug-ch‘ieh-Ji and the scene of rnauy miracles, 7 Here the 
Buddha b a previous birth as the ' Patiently-enduring Rshi * was believed to 
have been dismembered by the wicked king Kali. 

On the hillside rising above the bed of the stream which passes to the 
north of the Stiipa, 1 was shown the relievo carving of a seated Bodhisattva 
probably representing Avalokitesvara. It measures about 3 feet 4 inches in 

height and bebg on a steep rocky slope about a hundred feet above the stream 
is somewhat difficult of access. Descendbg to the bank of the stream and 

following it to a point about half a mile further up there is found at the foot 
of the steep cliffs a group of small relievo images carved on a rock. The whole 
measures 5 feet in length and shows on the left a seated Bodhisattva U feet 
high, carrying a lotus stem in the left hand, end to the right a seated Buddha 
between two small Bodhkattvas (?). At an angle to the left of this group 
there is carved another small Buddha. 

Ruined dwellings on Maize re spur.—The steep spur which from this point 
runs up to the north, flanked by deep Nullahs on either side, is up to a 
height of some 300 feet from the stream bed covered with much decayed 

walls built in the GandhSra fashion. The fairly flat top of the spur, known 
as Maizere, bears remains of ancient dwellings of the same type for a distance 
of about 135 yards from north to south. At its northern end a deep gully 
cuts it off from the continuation of the spur and thus assures protection. 
The middle of the little plateau rests on a massive supporting wall also show¬ 
ing careful masonry of the GandhSra type. The plentiful pottery fragments 
on the top and slopes (for a specimen, Maiz,, sec PL I) all looked of ancient make, 
comprisbg numerous pieces decorated with stamped or incised patterns like 

those found at Udegram and Rir-kSt. 

Buddhist rock inscriptions-— Remains of a more interesting character are 
to be seen on the hillside above the small village of Shakhorai, itself situated 
to the south of the stream a little over two miles above Manglawar. There 
three large rock-carved Buddhist inscriptions were found. They proved iden¬ 
tical with those which Professor Bidder had published from inked estanvpages 
supplied by Sir Harold {then Major) Deane in 1890.* Two of them are en¬ 
graved on a large and conspicuous rock face which from a little spring issuing 

i Jiilitn. Mbninftt, i P* I33 # uid Watters, Tmn Chu'any. i pp. 228 vhstt m Enirtrmiuktaaa q| Jutira 
ia ratified* 

1 Epigraphia fudioa* ir, LS&fl-STp pj>. 133 *qq+ 
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in a cool grotto underneath the overhanging rock is known as Obo-ghal, the 
‘ rock of the water.' The spot is reached bv n steep ascent over boulders 
and through thorny thickets. Both inscriptions contain Sanskrit renderings 
of verses from the Dhammapada, The paheographic character of their N&garl 
letters, according to Professor Bidder's expert analysis, seems to date the in¬ 
scriptions as from the early Kushan period. The lower one, engraved in bold 
and deeply incised characters, extends over a surface about 12 feet in length 
and is shown by Fig, 35. The upper inscription immediately above the 
grotto has suffered more by weathering. 

The third inscription is engraved on a huge isolated rock, about 200 
yards off to the north-east and some 100 feet lower down. The rock, about 
60 feet long and IS feet high, is supposed to hide a great treasure and accord- 
ingly bears the name of Kha^'ina-gliat. Its inscription extends in three lines 
over a length of 8 feet 3 inches and contains a Sanskrit rendering of a famous 
verse attributed by Buddhist canonical texts to Indra at the time of Siikya- 
muni s death or to the Buddha himself. Its paheographic character points 

to approximately the same period. Though all three inscriptions unfortu¬ 
nately furnish us with no historically useful data, yet they give support to 
the conclusion that the neighbouring site of Mangalapum was of some import* 
uncc already in the first few* centuries of our era. 

Colossul relievo of Buddha—-To ths same early period may belong also 

the colossal relievo image of a seated Buddha (Fig. 37) carved into a 

high rock face of reddish colour which rises on the hillside to the south-west 
of Shakhi'iiu and about 300 feet above it. This fine image, owing to its 
position high above the narrow terrace at the foot of the rock face, has practi¬ 
cally escaped injury except at the nose. But the same reason, added to 

the failing light at the time of mv visit, made it difficult for me to secure an 
adequate photograph. The image, as measured by the eye, appeared to be 
about 13 feet high from the crown of the head to the top of the fitha below, 
and to be about 14 to 15 feet across the knees. It is visible from a groat 

distance down the valley and is certainly the most impressive piece of sculp¬ 
ture to be seen in Swift. Returning from there towards Manglawar by a path 
keeping well above the bottom of the valley I noticed debris of ancient pottery 
as well as of burnt bricks lying on terraced ground at several places. This 
debris may mark the position of completely wrecked dwellings or monastic 

quarters. But no structural remains could be seen above the ground. 

A report about ruins to be found near the village of Kala induced me to 
use one day for a visit from Manglawar to the picturesque side valley which 
descends from the Narai-sar peak on the south. It meets the route towards 
the Kotkai puss and GhtJrband at the Ziarat of Shaikh Baba close on four 

miles above Mnnglawar. Opposite to the gloomy wood sheltering an exten¬ 
sive Muhammadan cemetery near the Zifirat walled terraces known bv the name 
of Bazar could be seen ascending the northern slopes above the main valley 
On turning mto the smiling side valley I noticed broad steps carved into'a 

bare rock over which the path leads, dear evidence of ancient roadmaking 
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The thirty odd homesteads of Kala cluster within a rough wall and occupy 
a small plateau between two lively streams where an old fort is supposed to 
have stood. But apart from some terrace walls which probably are pre- 
Muhammadan, the only ani ient object to be seen was a small relieve lying 
in a field some 150 yards to the south of the hamlet. It shows the seated 
figure of a Bodhisattva in the familiar pose holding a lotus stem. 

Remains on Nangriat spur.—We then climbed up some *,300 teet over 
steep rocky slopes to the top of a ridge which east of Kala descends towards 
the Manglawar valley. The spur bears the name of Nangfial and on ita top 
bears terraced fields which looked as if they had been cultivated in recent 
years. At the south-eastern end of a stretch of fairly level ground extending 
for some 400 yards there stand? a ruined tower built with very rough masonry. 
It evidently was intended to guard the approach from a narrow rocky crest 
which lies some 200 feet below and connects the ridge with the higher portion 
of the spur. No definite sign of ancient occupation was met with until de¬ 
scending northward some 800 feet over terraced slopes we found a small relievo 
with the usual figure of a seated Bodhisattva by the side of a little spring. 
Ascending once more on the precipitous slope to the north-west I was shown 
two rock-carved relievo figures close together. Both represent, a seated 
Bodhm.t«va, probably meant for AvalokiteSvara. with the left, leg hanging down 
and the left hand holding a lotus stem. The larger and better worked of the 
two images (Fig. 36) is 4 feet high and flanked by two small flying Gandharvl 
figures level with the halo. 

Before leaving Manglawar on March 30th for Cluirbagh I visited a ruin 
reported in the side valley of Banjul which descends to Manglawar from the 
south. It proved to be a completely wrecked Stupa situated on a small 
plateau of the eastern aide of the valley about a mile and a half from Mangla¬ 
war. The shapeless mound to which the Stupa has been reduced measures 
about 120 cards in circumference at its foot and rises to circ. 30 feet in height- 
Whethcr it. had been dug into for treasure could not be ascertained. 

Ch'irb&gh, reached after a march of less than three miles from Manglawar, 
is a much larger place than the latter. It is situated at the wide mouth of 
a valley up which an alternative and much frequented route leads to the 
KGtkai pass and thus towards Ghorband. It boasts of a considerable Bazar 
and! serves as the local emporium for the numerous villages which stretch 
along the fertile riverine belt right up to Churrai. 

Ruined StOpa near CbArbagh. — The first remains of antiquity attracting 
attention near ChArbagh are those of a conspicuous Stupa standing 'about a 
mile to the ENE. by the side of the road leading to GhGrband (Fig. 39). 
It raises its dome, completely bared of the facing masonry, to a height of over 
30 feet. The diameter of the solid core of rough stones is about 28 feet. A 
curious feature ot the ruin is the abduce of any remains which might be taken 
to mark the usual high bases. This peculiarity seems to lend support to the 
identification of the ruin with the Adbhuta (Marvellous) stone Stupa which 
Hsiian-t&ang's Hii-yH-cbi mentions some 30 li to the north-cast of Meng-ch‘ieh-li, 

a 2 
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“ There the Buddha had at one time preached the Law to the men and 
gods in order to instruct and guide them. When the Buddha had departed 
this Stupa suddenly emerged from the ground. The people surround it with 
homage and worship and never cease offering perfumes and flowers.” The 
distance and hearing of the ruined StQpa from Manglawar agree closely enough 
with those indicated by the pilgrim, and there is no other Stupa to be found 
now in this direction. The legend about the Stupa’s miraculous emergence 
from the ground may well have originated from the fact that it stands direct 
on practically level ground, lacking the ordinary bases. Heaps of rubble 
rising over the fields to the north-east may mark the position of monastic dwellings. 

Site o! Jampiire-dhcrai.-— About a quarter of a mile north of the Stupa 
there stretches a low rocky hillock covered with the debris of walled terracea 
and completely decayed structures. Its flat top, about 50 yards long and 34 
yards across, lies some 120 feet above the level of the fields. Abundance of 
potsherds of ancient make [sec PI. I), similar to those found at Maizere and ShakhSrai 
above Manglawar, mark early and close occupation. The site is known as 
Jampure-dhemi, and from here most of the coins, mainly Indo-Scythian and 
Kushin pieces, brought for sale at Charbagh, were said to have come. Soma 
small metal images were declared to have been found some years before, 
buried with a large number of silver coins, at the Houthem foot of the mound. 
But all these had been disposed of or melted down. A much effaced fragment 
of a Graeco-Buddhist relievo was picked among the debris of the mound. The 
Jampure-dherai evidently marks the site of a kind of acropolis of OiSrbagh. 

Riding up the valley to the ENE. for about lj miles and crossing the dry 
bed of the stream which drains it I visited the small mound formed by a 
badly decayed StQpa near the scattered homesteads of the Gujar hamlet of 
ZundwSla. The mound measures about 70 yards in circumference and is 
about 20 feet high. No structural features could be distinguished. 

Relievo near Zundwfii„.-Proceeding thence for half a mile further up 
the valley 1 was shown a large atone, partly embedded in the ground and 
bearing on its face a poorly preserved Graeco-Buddhist relievo. When dug 
out and cleared the slab proved to be 3 feet 5 inches in height. The relievo 
represents a standing Buddha flanked by a pair of small attendants and by 
another pair of haloed figures which probably represent Bodhisattvas. The 
carving on the base, though roughly carved, is of some interest. It shows in 
the centre a lion facing to the front, and on either side of it three bird-headed 
composite monsters, shown in profile, facing to opposite sides and probable meant 
for hippocampi. To the east and across a small dry Nullah which a couple 
of yards higher up holds a spring, there can be traced on the top of a small 
ridge the walls of badly decayed structures extending over some 90 yards 
Together with more ruined walls emerging in isolated patches on cultivated' 
terraces lower down to the west, these remains seem to indicate the position 
of a Sahghfirama of some size. 

Remain, ne.r Mi» 4 val,M„_ft™»ing from this point north cestwtds to 
the opposite side of the valley the homesteads belonging to the Gujar hamlet 
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of Mingvalthan were reached. To the north-west of them the slopes of the 
hillside bear for about 200 yards’ distance remains of ruined terraces and 
walls marking an ancient village site. About 200 yards farther on there 
descends a glen known as Chinar tange. Above its mouth there rises a nar¬ 
row r0 chy ridge flanked by two steep Nullahs which lower down join. The 
position offered° by the ridge is a strong one as at its upper end it is separated 
by a sharp dip, some 40 yards long, from the hillside above. Close to the 
north-east of the upper end of the ridge there issues in the glen a fine 
spring under a large Chinir tree. The sloping crest of the ridge has been 
widened by massive supporting walls built with large roughly dressed slabs. 
Thus three successive terraces are formed, each measuring about 30 yards m 
length but diminishing in width from 30 yards at the top terrace to 15 yards 
at the lowest. Below this the ridge drops abruptly to a low rocky plateau. 
Ancient potsherds lying in plenty over the terraces (for specimens, Ming., w- Ft I) 
show that the terraces had long been occupied, probably as a place of safety. 


SECTION iii.—SITES SURVEYED BELOW TORWAL 

On April 2nd I left (h&rbagh for Khwfija-khel, a large village at the 

mouth of an open side valley through which access lies to two passes leading 
towards GhCrband. The march was a short one and led all the way past 
fertile village lands receiving ample water from the Swfit river. At two points 
only were ruins to be seen. A rocky hillock situated to the south-east of 

Dokdrak village and within sight of Jampure-dherai is covered on its top with 
foundation walls of roughly built dwellings, closely packed after the fasbiou 

of modern villages within an area of about 112 yards by 70. The site is knowj 
as u AU Beg-4hSrai." The absence of any masonry of the GandhSra type and 
the character of the pottery debris which comprises pieces with stamped or 

incised ornamentation evidently debased from older motifs, suggested that the 
site was occupied after Buddhist times. 

March to Khwflja-kh£l.—Between the villages of GulibSgh and Nawc-kile 

! was shown by the roadside an old mound called by the name of Afdsu- 

mdn^fkerai. It rises to a height of only 10 to 12 feet, with a circumference 

of about 140 yards. On the west side Gandh&ra type masonry is exposed 
for a short stretch to a height of cire. 2 feet. This and plentiful ancient pot¬ 
sherds prove the antiquity of the mound ; but without excavation the character 
of the structure which once stood here could not be determined. 

Heavy rain which lasted almost without a break for twenty-four hours, 
made it impossible to leave our camp at Khwija-khel until the morning of 
April 4th. Even then it was not easy to cross the greatly swollen stream which 
descends from the east near the village and then to get ferried on a skin raft 
across the Swat river racing in flood. There on the right bank vestiges of 
antiquity were reported at several points. A * carved stone was to have 
been inspected near the village of Sopiiot where the road up the right bank 
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passes near the foot of a rocky ridge. But this stone which may have been 
the remnant of s rock-cut relievo proved to have been broken up and used 
in the construction of the good road which the ruler had caused to be made 
about two years before for the use of laden transport up that side of the valley. 
About a mile beyond a large but low mound was passed close to the road. 
It lies about half a mile south of the village of Baidara. No remains of walls 
could be traced on the surface. But the abundance of ancient potsherds 
left no doubt about the early occupation of the site. When on our return 
from TOrw&l we camped at the village of Shiilpin in the valley above Khwgja- 
khei there were brought for my inspection two large earthenware jars (Fig. 63) 
which were said to have been dug up years ago by people of Baida,ra from this 
mound. 1 Their mouths with widely everted lips are peculiar and distinguish them 
from any modem pottery of this region. The same is the case also with the 
small jug (Raid.) of elegant shape shown in PI. I, 

Sire of 5u mi-tangs.—From near the lower end of Baidura village we 
turned of! into an open recess of the hills, known as Sumi-tange and after 
ascending for about a mile over a cultivated alluvial fan reached a small 
®phng sheltered by a fine Chinar tree. The hillside rising in a semicircle 

above it is divided by a number of rib-like rocky ridges approaching each 
other at their lower ends. Four of these ridges bear remains of ancient 
terraces and walls of decayed structures. The two ridges in the middle run 
down to a level of about 60 feet above the spring. There their ends are joined 
by a large terrace of which the facing wall, constructed with massive masonry 
of the G and him type, extends for a distance of over 100 yards and still rises 
in fair preservation to an average height of 15 feet. 

On the top of this terrace and about 19 feet from the face of the support¬ 
ing wall digging has disclosed horizontal courses of masonry which belong to 
the vaulting of a narrow passage. This in its interior is completely blocked 
with debris; but the vaulting traceable for about 10 feet shows that the 
passage extends towards the face of the supporting wall. It seemed difficult 
to make out without a thorough clearing what purpose tliis vaulted passage 

was intended to serve. It possibly may have protected approach to the 
spring, assuming that in ancient times its water was caught higher up than 

the point where it comes to the surface at present. Such approach would 

have been essential for the safety of the occupied area ; but no continuous 
wall lines intended to defend this could be traced in the course of a rapid sur¬ 
vey. There were plenty of fragments of (indent pottery (for a specimen, see 
Sur., PL I) to be seen including decorated pieces of the same type as found at 
must of the sites occupied in the Buddhist period from Blr-kOt onwards. 

Our onward march lay past the large villages of Kuz and Bar Durash-khel 
and ultimately brought us across a somewhat frail bridge in course of construe- 
tion under the Bad shah » orders to camp near his newly built fort of P&itai 


1 ** “ * how * lha * J“* O" “* «"*“* urn! left. Bet.**, them mkn , pkj n ♦„ . nd ^ 
me »t of . «ap with ■ ribbing- R I , d* brutal t* n , mlpbtt vt J Mj( ,. . 

found at n ffe* colt*, Jtad.r KMa^nd n»r Jin*. „ ***, ^ OwijoSiZs^ 
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on the river ’b left bank. On the following rooming our survey was resumed 
on the right bank and soon showed to my satisfaction that the belief prevalent 
in Lower Sw§t about there being no Buddhist remains to be found above 
ChArb&gh was wrong. 

Ruins of Ragast Bite.—After recrossing the river by the bridge below 
Paitai our way lay up the now gradually narrowing valley first to the village 
of Kfila-kot. Near the bridge abundance of ancient pottery debris lying on 
the slope of a fine well-wooded spur attracted attention. Then after crossing 
the considerable stream which cornea from the L&lkfi valley we passed the 
picturesque village of Lindai. Having followed the road for half a mile farther 
we turned off to the north-west into ft wide recess of the hillside known as 
Ragast. It is enclosed by a semicircle of spurs terraced for cultivation and 
at a height of about 300 feet above the road holds a small Buddhist site known 
as Kargha dheraL There we mine first upon a much decayed Stilpa mound 
rising about 12 feet high above a small plateau. Two short sections of cir¬ 
cular masonry indicated a diameter of about 24 feet either for the dome or 
the base immediately below' it. 

Kelt ascending for about U0 yards to the north 1 came upon the ruin 
of a structure of unusual shape. The walls feet thick and still standing in 
places to a height of 0 feet are those ol a hall 30 feet long and 10 feet wide on 
the inside, with apsidal ends to the north-west and south-east. The entrance 
appears to have lain from the south-west where the wall is now broken. The 
middle of the north-western apse is pierced by a window, only 8 inches wide 
outside and splayed out to 2 feet within. The exact purpose of the structure 
could not be determined; but it might have served as a small monastic meet¬ 
ing hall or VihSra. A slightly higher spur about 150 yards to the north-east, 
as the rough sketch plan, PL 8, shows, bears walls built in the GandhSra fashion 
supporting terraces. On the uppermost of these are two small mounds of 
circular shape which suggest completely decayed Stupas. One shows a dia¬ 
meter of about 25 feet, the other is much smaller. On a lower terrace to the 
south-west there are indistinct remains of what appears to have been a small 
vaulted rotunda. Over the whole of the ground ancient potsherds could be 
picked up. 

Large boulder with graffiti.—But a site of much greater interest 
awaited inspection further up the valley. After having descended eastwards 
to the road and followed this for about a mile along the foot of the hillside we 
arrived at the spot where a large * inscribed rock ’ was to be shown to me. 
But before descending to it from the road my attention was attracted by a 
mound some 17 feet high and about 70 yards in circumference which obviously 
marked a completely decayed Stupa. It rises close to the east of the rood; 
descending from there for a distance of about 120 yards over ground 
terraced for cultivation there is reached a huge boulder (Fig, H). It lies 
on ground covered with water-worn rubble and must have onto been deposited 
by the river which now flows in a deep cut bed close below this ground. 
The boulder, apparently of granite and smoothed on the surface by water 
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action, measures fully 30 feet in length, IS feet across where widest and 12 
feet in height at its north-western end. Plenty of other boulders lie near by 
on the western bank of the river, but none of them approach in size this huge 

block. On the opposite side of the river stretch the fields of the village of 

JarS. 

It ia not surprising that so great a mass of rock rendered conspicuous by 
its isolation should have attracted local worship from early times. That this 
has been the case here is clearly proved by the numerous graffiti with which 
the smooth surface of the rock on the gently slanting concave side facing south¬ 
east is covered (Fig. 41), The majority of these graffiti are in Brfihml 
characters of a type resembling S^radS and the rest in Arabic writing. Most 
of the former are found at the north-western end of the rock beyond a hollow 
which passes through its upper portion, and along its narrow crest. Owing 
to the great hardness of the stone all these graffiti are very shallow and those 
in Brlhnu much weathered. The word Sri can be made out repeatedly. 
Among the other characters I did not succeed in making out any complete 
word. But epigraphic experts examining these scrjbblings on the spot may 
fare better. Whether satisfactory estampages could be obtained seemed to 
me doubtful. Among the Muhammadan graffiti which were leas weathered 
the Islamic formula of faith is found twice as well as the name and high Bound¬ 
ing title of 'l ‘tidily, Mudti/ar ai dunyti tctilidain gI Mwjtifar Mu* 

hammud Musa. Over the middle portion of the side to the south-east the 
surface of the rock had scaled off over a space fully II feet high and 3 feet 
wide; whether this had occurred entirely from a physical cause or, at least partly, 
through the agency of man seemed difficult to determine. 

Rock oi Buddha's ■ clothes-drylng.'—This detailed description of the rock has 

appeared desirable as I believe that it can safely be identified with the 

great stone on which according to a legend uniformly related by three 
Chinese visitors of Sw5t, Fa-hsien, Sung Yiin and Hsuan-tsang, Gautama Buddha 
had dried his clothes after washing them and which miraculously retained 
impressions of them. The accounts given by all three pilgrims mention this 
spot in dose connexion with another sacred site where the Buddha’s foot¬ 
prints left on a stone were to be seen by the pious. As this stone fortunately 
still survives at Tirat, within a few miles of the ‘ clothes-diying rock 1 just 
described, it will be convenient here to quote the passages relating to both 
these sanctified spots in conjunction. 

Fa-hsien T s and Sung Yfin’s accounts.—Fft-hsien who reached Swat about 
a. i). 403 from Darcl by the forbidding route through the gorges of the 
Indus tells us: l " “ Tradition says that when Buddha came to Northern India 
he visited this country (Swat) and left behind him a foot-print. The foot¬ 
print appears to be long und short according to the faith in each particular 
person, and such remains the case up to the present day. The stone too on 
which Buddha dried his clothes, and the spot where he converted the wicked 
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dragon may alee arill ««*• f» “ t0ZIt ?Z ,^ bT "" 

twenty in breadth, and one side of it » smooth. , 

s'ueg Tun who arrived in SwM early in A.D. 520 Iron, tie aide of SJ - 

iettn and Chitril.* mentions the rock -here the Buddha dried hia clothea 

after Wing hi, viait as envoy of the Chinese conrtjo h. tog 
of Wu-ch'sng or Swift* He tell. u. that after thr, malt he and hie' Ww 
vnnlr and envov Hni-aheng "left the town "by which probably MSngeh leh-li. 
mtwa nsp^ or Mangdawar i. meant. " in order to virit the trace, 

T"? ti( Buddha taught, on. after another. To the Mat of the ever » the 

iTwhere the Buddha dried his garment in the sun At the time when the 

TathRgata ^ £ 

^Tcama entirely wet inside and outside. Whet» “J 

Buddha sat down at the foot of this rock turning to the east and dned his 
Karirfiva [robe] in the sun. Though many years have etnee passed the im- 
. nre . etill as dear as if they were quite recent. It is not only the 
ptesaoiifl _ clearly visible but even the finest threads. At first when 

to see [thia impression ] it seema as if it did no longer shine through ; 
but d one seiches [the rock] the marks become clear At the spot whom 
L Buddha had eat down and where be let hi. garment dry in the sun, there 

*" S"'to a lake west of the river in which » miracle-work- 

ini Ksiraia lived. Hsiian-tsang relates the legend connected with this 
tag- lake • at great length, end the bearing and dhdauee 
allow ue to locate it, with certainty, a. 6rat pointed out by Sir Harold De 
«t the Saidaai lake to the west of the watershed between the SwSt and the 

PanjkOre rivers. 8 Sung Tub then continues: “Eighty K to the nort " * * 

royal city is the stone on which the TnthRgata walked. A Stflpa has been 
raised areund it. The place where he walked on the stone looks like the 
mud left by some one who might have walked in the water. The ineagure- 
ments one takes [of this foot-print] are not constant; for at one time it is 
lone at another short. Now a sanctuary has been raised there where there 
are about seventy monks. Twenty steps to the south of the Stupa there * 
rock from which issues a spring. Once the Buddha havmg come there to 
21 himself chewed a small willow branch. Planted in the ground it 
sprouted at once and has now become a targe tree called Po-lw m the language 

of the barbarians.' ___._ 
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hi* ^™TTt ■ 7 “*”* ,P ° U Qf Uppermost Sw4 « valley.-Hsiisn-tsaug m 

f tb TV, re vT T accoant of tlie tW0 sacred spots starts from the spring 
o e A pa la! a Mga, the supposed source of the Swfit river, which in 

rr W,th K Sir ? ar0l<3 Dean<? mU8t be pIaced at the P° int below Kii' 
. l ag , e T 1 "® ** atreams from the vallevs of Utrft and Cshu meet to 

thirtv r ead of * he Swft river.' The Hsi^a-cM tells us as follows: 7 "About 
tbttty h south-west from the Apalfifc dragon spring, and on the north bank of 

prints £T flflt Bt ° ne the B,uUh * ,a foot -P™ ts J ^eae foot- 

fft the Bnddt 7 T ^ merit ° f the “* aa «^ ™ 

a’ budd'n, ^ ba WaS goin * awa ^ after converted the dragon. 

i make off r aRd ^ and near come 

rivers , 7 ?” and *»“ *** » farther down the 

lees tW !Tr I T 0 ^ 011 the Buddha had dri€d ** »b» One 

H-; in n f he “* the * mftterial m distinct as if they were engraved." 

]0C /^ZT g \t CCm T thmgK ** “ ** - nstutl, more precise in its 

Jocal mjcahons than those of the other two pilgrims. It makes it quite 

certain that both of the sacred spots, which he links up as the others do lav 
near the nght bank of the 8w« river ; for as he makes this - flow alf rom 
^ source 'the north bank' referred to in the above 

SL ll” 17 *7 ^ Wnk - That th * distance of thirty \ he 

)e Ettlam r^th 6 ApalfiIa dra S otl *V™E> marking the source of the river, 

the 'T pri " ts “ «»» » <•*** 

SSi J ‘, H **•* p ’ , "‘ ,w * i b ? » th « i"stanc«, in the 

.hale reliance £ tL 'mSon 7”™!^' ""3“" * h ' *“*’ ” Md 

the 'cloth,.-drying rock* Tl,,t .a regarding the relative position nf 

w. shall prereX n“a . J ,L th 7 “ » ntear I™ what 

and the Kharosth^inscription attesting * h "” ft* * t °™ Wlth Eh * foot -P rints 
Identification o, ' ^ - ^ 

bolder by the right bank of th, ' ? . Tf"'. ™ Vmg the ***** 

C (jint out that its r - n,r * r * ®*Wy identified, I may 

7L report, of a. a.=lT™° "f T *. yBniontly clorelv with what Fa- 

dMcription we meet indeed with n .liscrenancv hT 1 ^ 7 r >Sp< T t °‘ Su “ |! V ' iri '* 
drying rock • to the east of the river V,t “ m “7 ^ Pl,he ‘ cl0 ' 11 ' 8 - 
eircmnrtaneca node, which Song Tiin’s eXit'X « ” k ”T °' **" 

different sources this mwtake cannot u ! * relHtwn was compiled from 
it states about the Bu^ LZ 1 ^ 7 T™" lQ ^ ““ what 

to the east ’ to dry his garment in the ^ n ^ ^ ° f th ’ 8 rocfc tumin « 

of the rock which with its broad *mnoth vf T™* Wlth the artuaI 
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helps to explain the scaled off appearance which the surface on that side now 
presents. Similarly Sung Y fin's mention of commemorative Stupas is borne 
out by the presence in the close vicinity of the rock of the ruined mound al¬ 
ready referred to. The eloping ground between the foot of the hillside and 

the river bank is covered with heavy detritus and alluvium and may well 

hide other and smaller remains. 

Survival of local worship.— 1 have had elsewhere occasion to indicate 
frequent instances in which local worship of Muhammadan times survives at 
aites sanctified by earlier Buddhist tradition* The Arabic graffiti on the 
rock showing the Kaliinah clearly attest this here, too. Curiously enough, 
local worship appears here to have derived fresh nourishment from a recent 
event. Between the Stupa mound and the road 1 found a grave mound 
decked with votive offerings of various kinds. Under it lay the remains of 
an unfortunate Afrldl who two or three years before had come to these parts 
as a trader of modern rides and had been murdered in this neighbourhood by 
some Kohutfinb. His body had appropriately been brought here for burial 

and is now receiving due worship as the resting place of a Shahid or martyr, 

Eaiampe&e secured by sir Harold Deane. — On leaving this spot 1 pro* 
ceeded up the valley to visit the second 1 inscribed stone * reported. It 
was described as lying near the village of Tirfit, and this left little doubt in 
my mind about its being the same as the one of which an ink impression had 
in 1896 reached Sir Harold Deane from that locality: It had been brought to 
him by * Abdul Hatifin, the Pathun agent above mentioned, who at that 
time had not yet turned into a forger of such things. The estate page showed 
two big foot-prints marked with the Buddha’s emblem, the cakm or wheel of 
universal sovereignty, and below them a line of bold Kharoaht-hl characters. 
On receiving the estampage from Sir Harold towards the close of 1897 I lost 
no time in sending it on to Professor G, Riihler, the greatest of Indian epi¬ 
graphies of his time. In my accompanying note I expressed the belief that, 
as already surmised by Colonel Deane, the inscribed atone was probably the 

same that the Chinese pilgrims describe as showing the miraculous foot-prints 
of the Buddha. Professor BiihJer promptly published a brief notice of the 
inscription, a couple of months before his tragic death at Easter of 1898/ 

and this showed that the conjecture was well founded; for the legend as 
deciphered by him describes those foot-prints as left by Sakyannum 

We first followed the road for about two miles up the river through the 
defile known as TirSt-taoge and covered with luxuriant growth of cedars, fire 
and wild olives. Then above the village of Morpandai we left the road and 

turning north-westwards ascended steeply over thickly wooded slopes of the 

hillside which faces the mouth of the side valley of TirSt. After arriving 
within hall a mile or so of the village which gives its name to the valley and 
occupies a steep spur on its opposite side, we had to clamber up a series of 

1 my 1 Note on. Buddhist local worship in Muhammadan Central Ar'La., 1 J\r Jl A. If Ll\ jjpu ^ eqq. , aho 
my not*, Jtfy/jfn rang i u i , It, p. 3 *Ul 

u Tim notice vu printed in the Anuipr, of the Imperial Academy of Victim, FbUcw.-historiKiha Kla^e 
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cultivated terraces before reaching the small plateau upon where the inscribed 
stone was to be seen. It proved to he by the aide of a footpath which skirta 
a field known as Jfutta/iai-pofai ('the field of the Mullahs wife ), and to ha’ie 
been set up with other large stones to fence in that field. The stone was 
half buried in the ground with its inscribed surface turned towards the field, 

and only one of the footprints was exposed with the end of the inscription. 

The Mullahs who own the field and had been summoned to the spot, readily 
agreed to the etone being completely cleared from the ground. It then proved 
identical with the one shown by the well-remembered eat am page. 

Stone with Buddha's footprints near Tlrft.—The large block (Fig. 40) 

measures on its smooth surface 3 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 8 inches. Its 

thickness is nearly 4 feet, and its sides and back quite rough. It was 

probably the natural flatness of one face which had invited some pious hands 
to decorate it with the sacred foot-prints of the Buddha, subsequently wor¬ 
shipped as s kind of stxtjfuriiWit] t\riha* According to the statement of the 
present owner of the field and two other local greybeards the stone had ori¬ 
ginally lain where the footpath now runs and bad been moved to its present 
position only after the impression had been taken by Colonel Deane’s agent. 

At that time the western side of the Swat valley was under the NawSb of 

Dir’s rule. 

The foot-prints which are engraved in a very shallow fashion measure 

I foot 7 inches in length and show the cabas in the middle of the soles but 

faintly. This want of firmness in the outlines of the foot-prints agrees with 

what Sung Yiin has noted of their looking as if left in mud by some one 
who has before walked through water, , The same may help also to explain 
why their size was believed to vary in the eyes of pious beholders ‘ with the 
religious merit of the measurer \ as Hsiian-tsang put it. That the letters of 
the inscription below are far more distinct than the details of the footprints 
is what was reasonably to be expected. No supernatural origin would be claim¬ 
ed for the inscription. It was meant to attest the sacred character of the 
foot-prints, as shown by Professor Biifiler’s reading and translation: Bodham 
Sahamunisa [pad<i\ni, 1 The feet of Buddha, the Sskya ascetic/ 

The language. is a Pali of the dialectic variety represented by the Kba- 
roshthl inscriptions of the North-West Frontier region. The KharoshthT charac¬ 
ters are of the type found in S'aka inscriptions and coin legends of the first 

century a.C. This makes it possihle to ascribe the ‘ pldukds * with certainty 

to a period preceding by at least four or five centuries the visit of the earliest 
among the Chinese pilgrims who notice them. 

Ruined mounds near Inscribed stone.—The statement of both Sung Yiin 
and Hsuan-tsang as to the sanctuary erected at this spot is completely 
borne out by the presence of a mound marking a ruined structure at a distance 
of thirty yards to the west of the point where the stone with the sacred foot¬ 
prints now lies. It Is composed of large unhewn slabs of stone and measures 
00 yards in circumference at its foot. Its height ia about 20 feet. The 
character of the structure could not be definitely made out without excava- 
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tion. But that it was more likely to have been a shrine of some kind than a 
Stflpa seems to me to be indicated by the fact that the top measures fully 
40 feet in diameter and is flat instead of showing the conical shape usual m 
the case of decayed Stupas, 

To the south of this ruin at a distance of about 86 yards I found another 
decayed mound measuring about 80 feet across at the top. Its back adjoins 

a terraced field, while elsewhere it rises some 8 feet above the level of the 

adjoining giound, This was found very boggy at the time of my visit, paid 

late in the day and necessarily rather hurried. Without enquiring at the 

apot I ascribed this condition of the ground to the effect of the heavy ram 
experienced two days before during our enforced halt at Khwaja-khel. Sung 
Yiin's description was not in my recollection at the time, and I now regret 
not to have looked out for the spring which that pilgrim refers to as issuing 
■ some twenty yards to the south of the Strips.’ Subsoil moisture gathering 
below that second mound might well still mark ita position. 

But even without verifying this point the happy discovery of that in¬ 
scribed stone with the foot-prints, due in the first place to Sir Harold Deane’s 
search thirty years before my visit, has furnished us with a definitely Used 
point in the topographic sacra of ancient Swat. With this point safely ideiiti* 
fled we need not attach importance to the fact that the distance between it 
and the inscribed boulder by the bank of the Swat river, only about four miles 
fa somewhat less than the 30 I* which the Hsi-yii-chi notes between the two 
spots, nor to the fact that the distance of 80 It which Sung Yiin reckons from 
the royal city (Meng-ch‘iehdi) to the stone with the foot-prints, fa under¬ 
estimated. 

A descent brought ns down to the torrent flowing at the bottom of the 
TirSt valley. Having crossed it we gained ita main village perched high on 
a projecting shoulder of the hillside. Thence a steep track over terraced rice 
fielda led down again to the Swat river. After returning by a bridge to its 
left bank we reached by nightfall the large village of Churrai and there the 
entrance to that alpine portion of the Swat valley which is known as TOrwal. 


SECTION iv.—TORWAL AND ITS OLD CRAFTS 

Below Churfai there ends that submontane part of the Swat valley which 
with its fertile thdtecg easily irrigated from the river and occupied mainly by 
rice fields fa at all times assured of plentiful harvests ami therefore capable 
of supporting a comparatively dense population. That it did so in ancient 
times fa made certain by the abundance of remains of Buddhist times. Uni) 
such a population and an abundance of wealthy people among it could have 
maintained so large a number of monastic establish meets as attested by the 
ruins and the descriptions of the Chinese pilgriciB—Hsiian*taang mentions fourteen 
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hundred as their number in former times, with eighteen thousand monks 1 — 
or constructed Stupas of such imposing size as I had occasion to survey and 
describe. 

Alpine character of TdrwtL—Above Churrai which lies at an elevation 
of close on 4,000 feet, condition* rapidly change. The river ha* cut its 
way there s right down from Kal&m> through a succession of narrow gorges* 
Its bed lies so deep that practically nowhere can water be secured from it for 
irrigation of the small laboriously constructed terraces cultivated on the steep 
aides of the mountains. The little valleys which descend to the river from 
the snowy ranges on the either side are still more confined and allow but the 
scantiest room for agricultural pursuits. The elevation of the valley bottom 
rapidly increases and on either side there close in high mountain ranges. They 
rise between Cb&dgrfim Kalftm to heights close on ly s CHX) feet and retain 
snow everywhere along their crests for a great part of the year. Thus 
climatic conditions result which do not permit of production for more than a 
very limited population. 

The rough estimate which I obtained and which may well prove to be 

somewhat exaggerated put the population at about 2,000 households for the 
whole of TfirwiL Even this limited population could not maintain itself 
here but for the fine conifer forests clothing the lower slopes of the mountains. 
These enable the people of T&rwal to supplement the very scanty produce of 
their soil by resources derived from the cutting and sale of timber* The 

convenient waterway afforded by the Swat river allows them to .supply this 

to both Lower Sw^t and the Peshawar valley. Even thus I found that a 
considerable portion of the people who have their homes at Brnmfil t the only 
village of any size in Tflrwil, have to earn their livelihood by work as wood¬ 
cutters in high valleys outside Torwal such as tishfi, Tangir and Kandia* 

Dardic speech of TGrwfllis.—Yet the population of this small alpine 

tract has been able to retain its separate existence in race and speech and, 

until quite recently, also politically* This is due mainly to the natural de¬ 
fences which the narrowness of the Swfit river gorges between KuJam and 

Qiurfrab a distance of not quite 30 miles in the direct line, affords almost 

everywhere. The tongue spoken in Torwfii is a distinct meiuber of the Dardie 

branch of languages, as clearly shown by Sir George Grierson in hia analysis 

of The Tor wall stories and linguistic specimens collected by me during my 

short visit to the tract. 4 There is every reason to believe that the inhabitants 
of ftirw&l also in racial respects represent u remnant of that Dardiospeaking 
population which we are justified in assuming to have prevailed throughout 

tie riwut valley before the Tathau conquest.* Wedged in between the 
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YOaufzai clans of Upper Swat and the Garwi-speaking hill tribe on the head¬ 
water* of the Swat river above Kilim, the Tomato remained a small inde¬ 
pendent community until 192*2 when the absence of most of their figbtmg 
men engaged in a feud with the people of Kalam and U»hfl enabled the ruler 
of Swat without serious difficulty to absorb TorwSl, too, m s new 

dominion. * , . 

According to the local tradition of Tamil the conversion of its people 

to Tslrmi does not date back much further than eight generations^ Hence 
‘heathen' times were not buried here in so distant a past- Bwt. Buddhism 
must have disappeared centuries before the preachmg of the Faith reaches 
this alpine valley, and considering how poor its people must always have 
been, it could scarcely to expected to have left monumental traces tohim 
here What shrines or Stupas ever existed are likely to have been built oi 
timber like all present structures in these high valleys. This comply absence 
of ancient remains in TCrwfil made it all the more gratifying to come upon 

survivals of antiquity at feast in two crafts. 

Coloured blankets front Omrrai.-One nf them IS represented by those 
heavy and gaily but tastefully coloured woollen blankets that the K'«™- 
west of India knows as * Switi Kambals ‘ or mgs. They are all brought 
from Churpii and are mostly made by the womenfolk m the side valley of 
Cbihil-dare which descends to that place from the high snowy range to^atd a 
K^lna and DnUr on the east. To a lesser extent they are woven also in o her 
side vallevs of TMl. That this local industry w as ancient ns the Hard 
race that' retains its hold there is proved by a passage of MaMwnyirjataia 
which the great French Indologist. M. Bylvain Levi. quotes in Jus comment on 
that enribus Buddhist Sanskrit text published by him under the title of Lc 
catalogue g*Ographique des Yaksa dans la MahaniSyurl.' 1 The Litakn passage 
referring to commodities of great v;Jue mention nb n ‘the fabric o u8i 
or Benares, ai d the himbaht of VUi yam. There can be no doubt about M. 
Sylvain Levi rightly recognizing Urfdiydm, the true ancient name of Swat, 
in that of the locality here mentioned. It is equally certain thsil the rugs " 
Sw§t are meant, the term katnbala fthe Sanskrit designation for a woollen 
blanket) being the same that is now appeal in Indian vernaculars to textile 

products such as the rugs of T&rwiit. _ 

Indian literature can scarcely contain any earlier testimony to the anti- 
quitv of a still flourishing local industry than this J&tahi passage, I nfor- 
tumitelv though the ancient skill in weaving and the use of traditional patterns 
still survive, the introduction of aniline dyes has here, as elsewhere in the East, 
brought about u sad and rapid decline in the harmonious blending of colours. 
HoJ produced with the fine old vegetable dyes, such as were still obtainable- 
nt Peshawar some thirty years ago, could now no longer l>e toima for me 
even in the remote tract where this manufacture has had its home for an many 

centuries. 


1 Sef S. LeTi, AtM., JS16, j*ov..K7r»r. p, I OS. 
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Wood-carving at Cliurral and Brnniai.—The other local craft which in 
Tfirwal and to a lesser extent aUo in other parts of Upper Swat, retrim 
evidence of ancient skill is that wood-carving. Both at Chiuyai and Braniil 
1 was greatly struck by the amount of fine wood-carving, old and new, to be 
eeeti in mosques and the houses of well-to-do families. The homes them¬ 
selves. crowded together, especially at Urania!, in narrow lanes resembling 
rabbit-warrens, are built mainly of timber with wattled walls. In some 
respects they curiously recalled those houses dating from the early centuries 
after Christ which 1 had excavated from the sands of the Taklamakfln at 
the Ntya Site and elsewhere. My general impression was that the methods 
of building and living in this mountain tract, difficult of access and little 
exposed to outside influences, cannot have changed greatly since the times 
when lower Bwfit with its vastly greater economic resources enjoyed its flourish¬ 
ing civilization of the Buddhist period under h ushfiii rule, or even earlier 
when Indo-Greek chiefs first implanted traditions there as in Gandhlra of 
art and material culture derived from Hellenistic models. 

Survival of ancient motifs— These traditions had clearly left their mark 
in a variety of decorative motifs of purely Graeco-Buddhist style plenti¬ 
fully displayed in the wood-carving on the pillared loggias of mosques and on 
dcors of headmens houses at Branill. Many of the most frequent motifs 
familiar in bandhfira relievos as well as in wood-carvings from the early cen¬ 
turies of oar era st sand-buried sites of the Tarim basin have survived there. 
Among them are floral scrolls often including the acanthus and palmettos ; 
diapers with a four-stalled clematis-like flower or the open lotus; egg-and- 
dart borders, etc, A detailed analysis of such motifs and of the more ela¬ 
borate geometrical patterns of quasi-Byzantine type which the advance of 
' Saracenic style with Islamic influences has added to this early decorative 
stock, would require closer study than I was able to find time for either at 
the spot or since. But an .examination of some of the photograph?! taken of 
such carvings (Figs. 42, 43,) and of such specimens «s I secured for the 
New Delhi Museum in the shape of old carved brackets and panels 

thrown away as useless lumber (Figs. 44, 4fl), will help to bear out these observe- 
taoiia. 


The rough drawings of characteristic schemes of ornamentation which I 
caused local craftsmen to make for me, still await reproduction by a qualified 
hand. On the other hand it was curious to note that in the architectural 
features of those carvings, such as the slender columns and the elaborate 
voluted ends of the brackets, the influence of later Saracenic, t.e. Persian stvle 
is much more marked. But of this Persian influence prevalent already‘at 
iiu earlier stage we have indications also in the decorative relievos of Gan- 
dhara. I umy add that distinct evidence of the survival of Graeco-Buddhist 
ornamental motifs had forced themselves upon my attention also in Cbitrul 
Uirel and elsewhere in the Hmdukush region.* But nowhere was the evidence 
of_jt_au striking as in this craft of the TSnvill worn I-curve re. 


1 Cf. Stride, I, pp. 33 **. 47 «m„ with Fig*. 1C. 10 ; Wm* Aiin. i. PP . 30, 43. net* e*. 
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During the ten diiys, from April fith to loth, which I was able to devote 
to Tfirwii, I visited the mam valley right to the northernmost border of the 
Bid shah's dominion opposite to Kalum. 1 thus was able to acquaint myself 
with the mu in physical feature* of a fascinating alpine trait which no Euro¬ 
pean eyes had seen,, perhaps since the time when the away of Indo-Greek rulers 
extended to the Swat valley, and to collect useful materials concerning it* 
people and language. But these observations do not call for record 
here. 

Return from TflrwfcL—The marches of April Ifltb and 17th w T hich car¬ 
ried me down from Churrai along portions of the right bank of the river not 
previously visited, added but little of antiquarian interest to previous observa¬ 
tions. The big boulder bearing the marks of Lhe Buddha * duthes-drying 
proved a very conspicuous object also as seen from across the river- Half 
a mile below it T found a colossal relievo of a seated Boclfiisattva, carved on 
a large detached rock lying close to the roadside. As seen in Fig* way¬ 
farers of the true faith have taken care by heaped up stones to hide the lower 
portion of the seated figure as far us ite navel. From there up to the top of 
the head crowned by a small DhyJLni-buddha figure the relievo measures 7 feet 
0 inches. The curving lotus stein carried in the left hand makes it probable 
that an Avalokitesvara is intended. The sculpture, though late work* shows 

a certain grace and freedom. 

Before reaching Khwuja-khcl we turned ufi from the Swat river to the 
east in order to move by the Karural pass across the watershed to those tracts 
on the Indus which I wished to visit in connexion with the search for Aornos. 
On the wiiy to the village of Shalpm below the Kar5rai pass we passed a small 
plateau, known as Kakhi-dlierai t which debris from decayed dwellings and 
plentiful fragments of early pottery (PL 1) mark as an ancient village site. 
Similar remains were said to exist also at the mound of Bdlti-dkztai about a 
mile off to the north'west. 

While our camp stood at Slialpin where inclement weather detained us on 
April 18th there was brought to me for inspection a small relievo, about 2 

feet high, representing a seated Buddha. It was said to have been found 
in a torrent bed near the village of Chinktflai, about a mile and a half to the 
KW* of Shalpin. Its surface, in fact, showed evidence of prolonged exposure 
to water action. Two ancient jars which were also brought to me at Shit I pin 

and which Fig* S3 shows in the middle, were declared to have been dug 
up at a spot known as iladar Khan Sard near Jnnu, u village about a mile 
to the west of Khwilja khel. The smaller one of these jure is decorated 
on its sides with that kind of Hat £ ribbing T which finds of pottery in Surf-un 
and Northern Baluchistan allow us to associate with a period roughly curres- 
ponding to Sasaman times. Adding to this a report of ruined dvvellkigs to 
be seen on the hillside south of Bdbu village, we have thus good reason 
to believe that this wide and fertile side valley f too, lias its full share 0| 
remains attesting close settlement while Buddhist civilization flourished in 

Swat. 
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CHAPTER. IV THE SEARCH FOR AORNOS 

SECTION i.— THE RETREAT OF THE ASSAKENOI 

The reasons which induced me on my return from Tflrwill to move east 
ta the hill tract towards tJie Indus are so closely connected with Alexanders 
operations immediately following; his campaign in the Swftt valley that it seems 
best to acquaint ourselves here in the first place with what we can learn 
about those operations from the classical records. Arrian who alone gives 
a connected if succinct account of them, 1 makes it clear that the capture 
of Ora had brought Alexander's campaign in the country of the Assakenoj 
to & triumphant conclusion. He tells us, os we have seen already, that 
after the fall of Ore all the people of the country abandoned their towns 
and tied * to the rock in that country called Aomos.’ J He then proceeds to 
inform us of the reason why Alexander wa* filled with the eager desire to 
capture that rock fastness. His statements on this point, apart from the 
topographical indications that they contain, are of general interest for the 
historical student; for they help to throw welcome light on certain 
psychological factors that undoubtedly played an important part in more than 
one of Alexanders wonderful enterprises. At the same time those statements 
furnish a significant illustration of the critical standpoint from which Arrian 
was apt to view the fabulous element fostered hy the hero of his story. This 
is what he tells us of Acmes {IV. xxriii). 

Arrian on Alexander's attack on Aornos,—“ This is a mightv man* of rock in that 
part of the country, and * "eporfc is current concerning it that even Heraldry, the ion of Zeus, 
had found it to be impregnable. Now whether the Theban, or the Tyrian, or the Egyptian 
Heraklea penetrated so far as to the Indiana I can neither positively affirm nor deny, but I incline 
to think that he did not penetrate so far; for wc know how common it is for men when speak’ 
iug of things that are difficult to magnify the difficulty by declaring that it would baffle even 
Herakles himself. And in the ease of this sock my own conviction ia that Hankies was men¬ 
tioned to make the story of its capture all the more wonderful. The rock is Raid to have bad a 
circuit of altotit 200 stadia, and at its lowest elevation a height of fl stadia. It was ascended 
by a single path cut by the hauil of man, yet difficult. On the summit of the rock there was, 
it is also said, plenty of pure water which gushed out from a copious spring. There was timber 
beridea, and as much good arable land as required for its cultivation the labour of a thousand 
men. Alexander on learning these particulars was seized with an ardent desire to capture this 
mountain also, the story current about Hera kies not being the least of the incentives. 

We may never know whether the ambition stimulated by such reports 
about Aornos was the sole incentive that decided Alexander to effect its cap¬ 
ture. The decision was probably due quite as much, if not more, to the stra¬ 
tegic principle invariably kept in view by Alexander of never leaving an enemy 
behind him until he had been completely crushed. The latter motive is any. 


1 Cl dnetoM*, IV. KiTiii. 

■ See above p. si. 
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how dearly indicated when in the words immediately following the above 
passage Arrian tells ns: “ With this in view he turned Ora anti M**»ga 
strongholds for guarding the country and strengthened the defences of Bazira 
Alexander's operations in Peshawar Valley,—Then tbe narrative takes us sud¬ 
denly south to that division of his army which under Hephaistion and Perdikkas 
had been sent down the Kabul river to secure the Peshawar valley, I nder 
Alexander’s orders they hod fortified there a town called Orobatis. for which 

no satisfactory location has as yet been found; having garrisoned it, they 

bad proceeded to the Indus to bridge it. 

That Alexander himself had with the capture of Ora concluded hi? cam¬ 
paign in the Swat vallev and moved across the hill range into the Peshawar 
valley is clear from what follows. He is said to have marched to the Indus 
and to have received the submission of the city of Peukelaotis where e P^ ac _ 
a Macedonian garrison. This city has long ago been identified with Pashka tin- 
vati, the ancient capital of GandhSta, close to the present ChilTsadda on the 
Swat river and north-east of Peshawar, It is wrongly described by Aman 

as lying not far from the Indus. The error must warn us as to possible geo¬ 
graphical mistakes even in the most reliable of the narratives dealing 
Alexander’s Indian campaign. We are next told that Alexander 

other towns, some small ones, situated on the Indus,” while accompanied y 
two chiefs of this territory; their names, Kothaios and Assagetcs, are unmis¬ 
takably Indian. . , 

Before I proceed to analyse the data we possess concerning the famous 

'rock of Aoiwos \ to the eicye end conquert of which Am**’. *cc«mt now 
immediately ton*, it will be ceDvcment briefly to indicate certem cowrtdera- 
tion. of a quasi-gecgraphical order which, I believe, dmetve opeemlly to be 

kept in view when lookiny lot the right identilieation of that m,Kh-cl.sc,.coed 
site We hove seen thot Alexander's operations along the bwSt. mer must 
have coveted Lower Swat and that most fertile and popnloua portton ol Ipper 
Swat which extends to the great bend of the valley near Mmgaora above 

Urlegram. We have also learned that alter tile fall of Ora. w nc m„t>- car 
taialy he located above Bir-kS? and probably below that bend, si the m s a- 
tents abandoned tbeir towns and fled lor safety to 'the took of Aomoe. 

Flight of Assakfnol to Aornos.—Now if wc look at the map and keep m 
mind the situntion created for the Assnkenoi by the Macedonian P 05 * 5 _ 

lished at Massaga, Ora and Bazira, it will be clear that the bulk of the 

fugitive population evacuating the towns farther up the valley could have sought 
safety neither to the wort nor to the south. In the former direction die way 
was obviously burred by the invaders. To tbe tfouth as ar as it ™ u 
reached by routes not commanded by the Macedonian posts guar mg 
main vallev, there lay Bunfr, a country singularly open for most 

part and accessible by numerous passes from the side of the Peshawar 

valley* The plain of the latter bad already been reached by the portion of 
Alexander’s army sent down the Kabul river; thus Buner, too, lay open to 

invasion* ' „ * 
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Safe lines for general retreat were obviously restricted to tie north and 
east. In the former direction the main Swat valley continues, as we have 

seen, remarkably easy and open as far as Churrai. The same remark applies 
also to the side valleys opening from it, at least in their lower parts. No 
safe refuge from invasion, so swift and determined as that of Alexander, could 
be hoped for there. Higher up where the Swfit river breaks through the nar- 
row gorges of Tfirwfil, invasion would, no doubt, be kept off by the natural 

difficulties of the ground. But there, just as at the high alpine heads of the 

valleys which descend to the SwSt river from the snow-covered watersheds 

towards the PanjkOra and Indus, local resources would have been far too 
limited for the maintenance of a great host of fugitives. Nor should the great 
climatic hardships be ignored which those fleeing from the towns of the valley 
plain would have had to face at the time in those alpine parts of Swat. We 
know that the Macedonian invasion must have reached Swat in the late autumn 
6f 327 rx., and the rigours of the approaching winter to be faced high up 
ill the mountains would have sufficed t<o deter any large numbers from seeking 
safety northward. 


Retreat towards Indus.—coitions were distinctly more favourable to the 
east. 1 here a number of large and for the most part very fertile valleys 
comprising the tracts of GhOrband, KSna, Chakesar, Purati and Mukhosai 
stretch down to the Indus from the Swat watershed. They can be reached 
by several easy passes, none much over 6,000 feet in height. All are through¬ 
out the } car practicably for laden mules and ponies from the open aide val¬ 
leys which, we have seen, leave the Swat river at the large villages of Mans- 
la war. Char Ugh, and Khwaja-khel, respectively. A single day’s "march from 
t ,f1 nVerme pl am Swat suffices to bring the traveller over any of these 

passes to the load of the GbSrband valley, whence access is easy to the rest 
os those valleys, In addition there are routes from Mingaora, more direct if 
not quite so easy, connecting that important place in central Swat with Puran 


and Kabalgram on the Indus. 


Tbc advantage, tshich this side would „Stt f„ r retro., from iuvuded StvJt 
are Hear enough. By crossing the watershed range towards the Indus the fugi¬ 
tives would place a natural barrier between themselves and t.he dnt,m„ T„ 
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have seen already above that what prompted Alexander to hasten in person 
to the siege of Ora was the news of assistance being sent to its defenders 
fa y Abisares. * 1 It is true that the Abhis&ra territory whose ting is here meant 
comprised in later times mainly the lower and middle hill tracts to the east , 

of the VitastA or Hydaspes, the present JhelamA But there is good reason 
to believe that at the time of Alexander’s invasion its ruler's power extended 
also over the hill portion of Urasfi, the present District of Hazara, east of the 
Indus. 

This is proved by what Arrian tells us of the Indians who after the cap¬ 
ture of AoraoB had fled from neighbouring parts across the Indus to Abisares, 
and also by what he subsequently relates of an embassy from Abisares which 
Arsakes, ruler of an adjacent territory, attended as a feudatory* It has been 
recognized long ago that by Arsakes the chief of Urasi is intended, the territory 
which in Ptolemy's ‘ Geography ’ appears under the name of *Ap<j* or (Kapox, 7 

Close relation between Swat and HazSra is clearly indicated by the map. 
This shows us that the above-mentioned tracts of Chakesar and GhOrbaud 
are faced immediately to the east of the Indus by the comparatively large 
and open valleys of Nandihar and AUilhi, These are now occupied by Pathin 
tribes, all here, as also farther down by the Black Mountain, closely linked 
with those established on the other side of the river. From these valleys easy 
routes lead to AgrOr and the fertile central plain of Hazara known os Pakhli, 
about Mansehra and Baifa, 

Swfitls settled So Hazara—This geographical nexus is well illustrated by the 
fact that the population of this part of Hazira is largely composed of a tribe 
known as 1 SwitTs,' descended from the pre-Muhammadan inhabitants of the 
Swat valley. Historical records and living tradition alike prove them to have 
been driven out of their original seats by the PathSn invasion of the fifteenth 
century. The same close relation is reflected also, to come down to very recent 
times, by the fact that during the several Black Mountain expeditions since the 
annexation of the Panjib the various Fathfin tribes settled cn both the Swat and 
the HazAra sides of the river always took their common share in the fighting. 


SECTION ii.—INDICATIONS LEADING TO PlR-SAR 

Alter this rapid survey of the ground to which the Assakcnoi, the early 
predecessors of those * Swift,’ are likely to have retreaded for safety, it will 
be easier to consider the questions raised by what our extant accounts relate 
of Alexander's great feat at Aorooa. Among them Arrian s record is the fullest 
and undoubtedly also the most reliable. We may attach to it all the more 
critical value because one of the two contemporary authorities whose narratives 


1 £ec Arriin,, IV- xsmi. V; ftfcov*. p$b 5£T „ Kh 
‘Cl. Stein,, fifijataru LfUtfl, note* Ufi i. 1^1 V. 

■ OL Arti**, [V fc xu ; V, ixis. 

1 Ffcr the identification of and Arzakct „ cf. in_V nott On fitijntamrp**. t. 21 ** 
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Arrian in his preface declares as mere worthy of credit than all the rest, and 
whom he principally follows, was that Ptolemy, son of Lagos and the first of 
the Ptolemies of Egypt, who personalty had played a chief part in the con¬ 
quest of Aomos.’ 

Now Arrian tells us, as we have seen, that Alexander, instead of pursuing 
the fugitive Assakenoi to their mountain retreat, moved from Swat into the 
Peshawar valley. Thereafter resuming contact with that portion of this army 
which had already arrived by the route of KSbui river, he organized Mace¬ 
donian control over this important district and then proceeded to the Indus, 
In view of what has been shown above as to the direction to the east of 
the Swat-Indus watershed which the retreat of the inhabitants of Upper Swat 
was likely to have taken, it is easy for us to understand the sound strategic 
reasons underlying what might otherwise seem a needless deflection from an 
important direct objective. 

An attack from the south upon that mountain retreat of the Swfit fugi¬ 
tives by the Indus offered several distinct advantages. Entanglement in a 
mountainous region where passes and narrow defiles, if defended, might serious I v 
hamper advance would thus lx* avoided. It would become possible to cut off 
the fugitive host from retreat into the territory east of the Indus and from 
such assistance as Abiaatcs, the ruler on that side, might offer. Nor were the 
facilities likely to be neglected which the Indus valley and convenient access 
south to the fertile plains of the Peshawar valley would offer in respect of 
supplies and other resources in case of prolonged operations. 

Arrian on Alexander’s move towards Aornos.-The importance of the last 
consideration Lh clearly indicated by what Arrian tells us immediately after the 

passage already quoted, which records the reduction of a number of small towns 
situated on the Indus. 

" Mi "[ he lmd 4 * rriwd at Embolima, which town ley not far from the rock of Aorato. he 
there left Kn^rus with n portion of the army to collect into the town a* much corn an possible 
and all other requisite* for a prolonged stay, in order that the Macedonians having that place 
as i l bout mi lJi t 1 ( protracted investment wear out those holding the rock, in case it were not 
tftk.-n at the first fctsnult. He himself taking with him the archers, the Agrianians, the brigade 
uf Koines, the lightest bad best armed from the rest of the phalanx, two hundred of the com¬ 
panion cavalry and hundred mounted anthers, marched to the rock. At the end of the day’s 
march he encamped on what he took to V* a convenient site. The next day he advanced a little 
nearer to the lock, and Jipain eneam [>ed_ h+ 

Arrian does not furnish us with any indication as to the position of Einho- 
liiim. But as the accounts of Curtins and Diodorus agree m placing 
Aomoa on the Indus" the town which was to serve as Alexander’s base of 
supplies may with good reason be also looked for on the Indus. This is borne 
out by Ptolemy's mention of Emboli mu as a town of IndodBcythia situated 
on the Indus, with coordinates corresponding to those which he indicates 


|f ££• PrC T nkm - whKO inoet* u. *. the reiy 6m wart. 

. QW, pp+ Si *jq. ITtia* ilea Stf+tw, XV, p . OSS, pointed trial by Piuf, U. Wilckt-fl,] 
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fdr the confluence of the Indus and KOa or K&bul river.* Buf as no reliance 
whatever can be placed on Ptolemy's latitudes and longitudes as far as his 
map of India i b concerned, this does not help us further to determine the exact 
position of Embolima* Nor can we derive guidance in this respect from the 
fortunate fact that Professor Sylvian Levi has discovered references to the 
same locality in Buddhist texts which mention it under the original Sanskrit 
form of its name as Ambutima for these texts contain no definite local indi¬ 


cations, 

Location of EmboHma—When General Abbott in 1854 discussed at great length 
his location of Aornos on the Mahabsn range to the south of Buner and 
Charnla, he proposed to recognise Embolima in the village of Amb, situated 
on the right bank of the Indus, from which the present semi ^dependent 
chief of Tanawal territory m Hazara takes his title. 4 The identification of 
Mount Maliuhan with Aornos, though generally accepted for many years, proved 
untenable in the light of what the close examination of the ground, earned out 
by me in 1004, showed as to the true topographical features of the supposed 
site/ For there could not be reconciled with the plain and comparatively 
precise indications that are supplied to us by Arrian, as to the character of the 
natural stronghold and its immediate surroundings*. 

But a recognition of this fact will not necessarily invalidate the location 
of Embolima at Amb. Arrians narrative shows that it took Alexander two 

marches from Embolima to reach the neighbourhood of Aornos, Htnei even 
if the above location is accepted we may still look for Aornos higher up h c 
Indus, in that area comprising the tracts of GhOrband, Chakesar, and PSran, 
to which the considerations fully set forth above point as the ground moat 
likelv to have been sought by the population retreating from Upper Swat. 

'it should, however, he remembered that the identification of Amb with 
Embolima (Sanskrit Amtmlima) rests so far solely «n the identity «f the modem 
name with the first syllable of the ancient one, and that the assumed apocope 
of fully three syllable at the end of the latter is more than can easily he ac¬ 
counted for by the rules governing the phonology of modem Indo-Aryan 

vernaculars. If Embolima were to be looked for farther up the riur to 
position occupied bv KSbalgrilm. a large village and a centre of local trade, 
situated at the point where the river draining the wide and fertile valley o 

Piiran joins the Indus, might on topographical grounds suggest itself as a 
likely site. 

Colonel Wautiope '3 suggestion regarding Aornos.— Ever since mV visit to 

Mahaban in the autumn of 10A4 had furnished conclusive evidence against 


4 3« Ot6gfttpl.ia, YIL i. 27, 67. 

1 Mow imcJuI. pertui*, li the relive brariitp; to the nuthwert of EmlwHma. which Ptolemy uidiwte* lor 
ojjgratnma, mentioned bv hint u another town ol ImiO'KejtJui *nd it litmtfd on the luklus - J - sigjmmtn* 
ptubahly be identified with ttemlaed M* ol Wrim sitnAtrdaW 2 mito the of tie lodm jtirt out.,de the 
utnmt Uttk-rul conrn o{ tilt PoluvU Vilt lict i t(. my .1 rtAfl rnbjtMl £:rrr*jr K'prri, , . . ♦ ' 

IW3>, p. *7, Bdt m no value can be earned far the iodkalkre ol dirt*™* between the two pl*m ** <i«tueea 
from, the reepective COOfdiMtW, no »afa < ontJuiiOfl is prteiUe aa to the exact position of Em bma. 


4 Sift S* l>Ti f loc, nf. F in Jwinfll Jinv.-ffiv-fM p* M , , 

■ See u GraduJ ad Aomon." J. A, S. B„ ISW. pp. 33*. W. Th» identification had hmu suggested alreadv 

by M. Court. ow ol R*njii Singh' - groml* = df. J + A. S. ft* 183ft, p + 310- 
1 Cf, ArtAaf&l- Surrey Jfrporf, -V.- B * F, P. (1905;, ^ 
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the location of Aomos on that range, 1 had kept in view "the possibility of 
our having to look for Aomos higher up the great river.*'* But it was only 
in 1019 that my attention was drawn in a definite fashion to ground where a 
likely solution of the problem could be hoped for. The right bank of the 
Indus and all the adjacent territory to the west of it had, indeed, remained 
as inaccessible as Wore. But fortunately work on the maps reproducing 
the surveys carried out during my three Central-Asian expeditions brought 
me in 1917*19 into dose contact with the late Colonel R. A. Wauhope, R.E., 
at the Trigonometrical Survey Office, Debra Dun. 

The personal knowledge which this highly accomplished officer of the 
Survey of India had gained of that ground during the survey work conducted 
by him on the left bank of the Indus during the Black Mountain expeditions 
of 1888 and 1891-92 furnished me with a very valuable clue. From high 
survey stations then established on the Black Mountain range and again 
during the occupation of the Chagharzai. Nandihar and Allah! tracts Colonel 
Wauhope had ample opportunities for becoming familiar with the general 
features of the hills on the opposite side of the Indus valley all the way bet¬ 
ween the Hassanzai countiy, above Amb, and Chakcsar. Being a sound classi¬ 
cal scholar all his life, he was interested in the question of Aornos, and what 
he had observed at the time had led him to form the belief that a position 
corresponding to that described by Alexander's historians was more likely 
to be found on the spurs descending steeply to the Indus opposite Thakot 
in Nandihar than anywhere else. But as on experienced topographer he rightJv 
recognized also that a definite location could be hoped for only by close exami- 
nation on the spot. 

The spurs just referred to are the easternmost finger like offshoots of the 
range which trends with a due easterly bearing and a total length of dose on 
29 miles from the Sw^t-Indus watershed alx^e Manglawar and Chfirbfigh to 
the Indus. On the opposite side of the river there open the mouths of the 
Nandihar and Allah! valleys. From the available Survey of India maps, in¬ 
cluding Sheet No. 43 B.xe. on the scale of two miles to the inch, it was men 
that the range may be roughly described as dividing the valleys of Ghorband 
anti Chakesar; that its crest rises to triangulated heights between 9,205 feet 
in the west and 7,011 feet in the east, and that round its eastern foot the 
Indus flows in a wide Lend. Little else could be made out from the map 
based as it necessarily was lor this ground on sketches made from a distance, 
on native route reports and the like. 

Information about Pir-sar.-My first endeavour, made after a rapid visit in 
1921 to Agror and the Indus banks facing Amb, had been to secure access 
to the ground just indicated from the tribal territorv of Nandihar on the 
opposite side of the river. But by the time I was able’ to renew the attempt 

m 192,7 thttt satlIC 8 rr,imd ' together with the rest on the right bank of the 
Indus down to the Barandu river some 0 miles above Amb, had passed under 


* St* ArrKattA, Barmy .V.-II . F. f, (UM0). p. 20. 
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the sway of the ruler of Swat. The question of giving me access had therefore 
to be taken up with him by the political authorities of the North-West Fontier 
province. The letter communicating his assent indicated the condition that 
I should visit the tract in question not from across the Indus but from the 

side of Swat, At this I had reason to feel specially gratified ; for it offered a 

chance of extending my exploratory work over far more of interesting ground 

than originally contemplated. From the same letter I learned that the site 

of Aornos, which had been mentioned as the principal objective of my visit, 

was locally known by the name of Pir-sar, 

This precise information as to the locality to be looked for was bound 

to be received by me with surprise ; for former experience in this region had 
shown me that genuine local tradition about Alexander’s campaign twenty-two 
centuries ago survives there as little as it does anywhere else on the North- 

West Frontier or in the Panjab. Indeed, none could reasonably be expected 

considering the great length of time passed, the far-reaching ethnic changes, 
the ephemeral character of the great Macedonian's passage, and the total 
absence of any historical recollection concerning him and his invasion in the 

whole range of Indian literature, as distinct from the * Alexander romance 
introduced in its Persian garb through the Muhammadan conquest. 

What 1 subsequently had occasion to bear from Sipulisiiliir Ahmad ‘Alt. 

the Miangul's commander-in-chief. who accompanied me throughout my tour, 
and from others of the ruler’s entourage, has confirmed my belief that their 
connection of Alexander’s name with that particular locality of Pir-sar had 
originated merely from the way in which the object of my proposed visit had 
been communicated to the Miangul in official correspondence and from the 
interest which had thus been directed towards a site likely to answer the general 
description conveyed. Nevertheless the apparent precision with which the 
local inquiry made at the ruler’s desire had fixed upon that locality was a 
moment not to be ignored. This wifi explain why when the completion of 

our surveys in Upper Swftt allowed me to turn towards the Indus and to ap¬ 
proach there the ground to which Colonel Wauhope had specially drawn my 

attention, I wished to visit Plr-sai in the first place, 

SECTION hi,—THE SURVEY OF PlR-SAR 
The journey that brought me within a week (April 10-20) from the western 
foot of the KarOrai pass to the ground indicated by Colonel Wauhope’s sugges¬ 
tion as likely to hold the site of Aornos, proved interesting enough. It led 
first to the northern portion of the Ghfirband tract near where the two main 
feeders of its river join below the village of Lilaunai; thence across the Shilkhai 
pass, close on 9,000 feet in height and still snow-covered at the time, to the 
head of the large side valleys of Kana. Here under high snowy mountains 
overlooking still inaccessible portions of the Indus Kohistfin it was possible 
to survey much interesting ground as yet wholly unexplored. But though 
there was evidence throughout Kana of much cultivable ground lying until led, 
largely owing to the internal feuds which until quite recent years prevailed 
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here as elsewhere in these hill tracts among the Fa than clans holding them, 
no remains could be traced beyond walls of ancient appearance supporting 
cultivation terraces long ago abandoned. Such wen? found amending the hill 
aides above the villages of Biikanai and Barkana. The remains above the 
latter place are known as Knch-kandare and show in places solid masonry 
distinctly of the Gandhara type, also ancient potsherds (ace Kuch., PI, I). 

Move through Kuna and ChOrbund.—By descending the Kan a valley which 
being open and fertile might in ancient times well have supported a consider¬ 
able population, the lower course of the Ghurband river was reached. Along 
it leads a much frequented route from the Indus to Swat It had certainly 
been followed by Fa-hsien on his way from Darei to Swat, and must have 
seen also other Chinese pilgrims who had made their way down the Indus 
gorges by that difficult, precipitous and dangerous road 1 Fa-hsien so graphi¬ 
cally describes. I thought of the relief with which they all must have 
greeted the easy track that leads up the Ghfirband valley from the Indus and 
gives access to the rich land of ancient I’ddiyana. 

Almost opposite to the mouth of the KSria valley there descends a valley 
from the range before mentioned which extends with a west-easterly trend from 
near the Swat watershed to the Indus and divides Ghor and Chakcsar, 
Xear the head of that valley lies the comparatively large Gujar village of Upal 
at an elevation of about 4.UOO feet, and an easy' pass above it forms a con¬ 
venient connexion between the two tracts, both held now by the Azi-khel 
elan. On the morning of April 20th we started on foot from Upal to make 
our way westwards to Pfr-sar. The greybeards of Upal had reported some 
Kapur-kandare rubs of Kb fir times \ on a little spur to the south of the 
visible track and some 1,300 feet above it, I therefore soon loft the stony 
ravine m which the long column of baggage-carrying Go jars were moving up 
towards the crest of the Upal range-as for shortness' sake it may be called— 

and guided by Mahmlld, an intelligent Gujar potter, climbed up the steep 
spur of Chat. r r 

t mains at Chst The little plateau on its top was found to hear not 
mcrHy the well-cultivated fields of nearly a dozen Gujar households, but to the 

801111 • «“H 1°« built with walls of unmistakably ancient 

masonry. These arc about 3 feet thick and in places aurvivc to a height of 

0 001 J 1 '*' '“ampliation mcaaurca 132 feet from N.W. to S.E. and 36 feet 
across. I mpacts of ancient pottery (PI. I) showing simple raised „ incised 
patterns of tba same type a, found at the Bnddllist sites of Swlt, turned np in 
p } aronml Immediately brio* the south west wall Mahmud, our aside 
p eked np under my eye, the well-p,«ervrd bronse bracelet, seen in Plate 1 
measure, only 2 inches acmes and shows two snake heads at the ends The 
workmanship la too rough to permit »o attempt at dating. The discovery 

Th?!"'] « t le T? 0f ,|H! f>TCCtdi “* da . vs which had loosened the ground. 

itnoorL, nt T1 ' *?'* t0 ' tSlS f ‘" d ™ “-t also as a retom for an 
tnpoitant pieee of mfotmst.on that Mahmud had given me. In the course of 
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our climb up to Chat 1 had cautiously questioned him about localities farther 
east on the Upal range and in particular about the high ridge of Pir-sar,- 
Mahmud knew Pir-sar well enough, but, of course, was quite unaware that the 
great Sultan Sikand&r had ever come to these parts; nor did my repeated 
careful enquiries among local Put ham, Gujars or Mullahs reveal the slightest 
indication that folk-lore or quasi-learned tradition in this region in any way 
connected Swit and the adjacent hill tracts with the exploits of Sikandar, the 
legendary hero of the ‘ Alexander romance 1 in its Muhammadan version. 

Ascent to Mount Una.—But in the course of my talk with Mahmud I 
heard for the first time the name of Upo-sar, or 1 Mount Cna mentioned. 
It was believed by all people, so he said, to l>e highest peak on the range that 
stretches from the pass above I'pal to the Indus, and just below it in the 
direction of the great river lay Pir-sar, a big alp cherished by the local Gujars 
both for grazing aid cultivation. It was easy for rne to realise that C«a, 
pronounced with that cerebral a which represents a nasal affected by u pre¬ 
ceding or following r, might well be the direct phonetic derivative from the 

Bardic or Indo-Aryan name that (keek tongues had endeavoured to reproduce 
by dwww. But such philological indications could carry weight only if the 

actual topographical conditions as Pir-sar were found to agree with such data 
as can be gathered about Aomos from reliable sources. 

An ascent of about 1,800 feet, first over terraced fields and then up slopes 
clothed with luxuriant conifer and Hex forest (Fig. 50) brought us from 
ChUt to the crest of the range. Along this crest, very narrow and rocky 
throughout, or on the steep southern slope dose below it, led the track, such as 
it was, eastwards (see Map of 1 Pir-sar and Environ b’, 2 miles to the inch). Fine 
views had been obtained before of the great glacier-clad peaks above the 

Swat river headwaters, and on passing below the top of the eminence, shown 
with the triangulated height of 8,439 feet on the map and known as Acharo- 
sar, there was sighted through the pines and firs the Indus valley below and the 
long snow-topped range of the Black Mountain beyond it. Past a very fine 
spring issuing below Acharo-sar we reached soon the open top of a side spur 
which lower down bears the grazing plot known as 1 Little Una ’. 

From this point there came into view the bare rocky peak of U>i<i-«ir, or 
* Mount Una ' (shown on the map with the triangulated height of 8,721 
feet), and stretching away from it southward 1 sighted the flat-topped ridge 
of Pir-sar. It was a very striking sight, this long and almost level ridge, as it 
rose there, girt all round with cliffs, above the precipitous smaller spurs and 
steep ravines which were seen to run down to the Indus some 5.000 feet below 
(Fig. 48). At its northern end it was seen to slope down from a steep 
tree-clad hill, and this from where we stood, about two miles oS to the west, 
appeared to join up with the main crest of the range as it continues to the east 
of Ona-sar. 

Approach to Pir-sar. —Pir-sar seemed near enough as I looked across the 
deep valley flanked by precipitous slopes which separated us from it; but in 
the end it took us nearly three hours more to reach it. First we had to make 
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our way past the steep southern face of Mount Otia, and as lower down this 
falls away with sheer walls of rock, to ascend by a troublesome track to within 
£00 feet or so below the summit. Then it became possible to cross to the 
non hern slope of the crest, steep too, hut well timbered, and thus to descend 
to the small tree-girt alp of Burimir (Fig. 40), where we found some summer 
huttj of Gujfir graziers and the fenced-in resting place of some Muhammadan 
saint. 


At first Burimar seemed to link up with the wooded conical height mark* 
ing the northern end of Pir-sar. But when the lower edge of the gently sloping 
alp was reached I noticed with some dismay at the time, l confess, that a deep 
and precipitous ravine previously masked by dose tree growth still separated 
us from that height. The descent to its bottom, which, as careful aneroid 

observations on two separate occasions showed, lay fully 600 feet lower, was 

verj fatiguing owing to the steepness of the slope and the slippery nature 

of the ground. When the bottom of the gully was at last reached in the 

gathering dusk it proved to be a very confined saddle, less than 40 yards long 
and only about 10 yards across. Fallen trees encumbered the saddle and lay 
thickly also in the narrow ravines descending on either side. 

Progress was trying too, along the precipitous cliffs lining the south' 
western slopes of liar-nor the top hill’), as the northern end of the Pir-sar 
ridge is known. It was with real relief that at *ast long after nightfall level 
ground "as readied where the flat- portion of the top adjoins Bar-sar. It was 
a strange sensation to pass for dose on a mile along what the full moon shining 
under & cloudless aky showed to be vertlant fields of young wheat. Then camp 
was pitched near a rudely built mosque, at an elevation which subsequent 
observations with the clinometer proved to lie fully 7,100 feet above sea-level. 


Survey of Pir-sar spur.—1 have thought it expedient to describe the 
march which brought us to Pir-sar in acme detail, because it may help to 
visualize better those topographical features which lead me to believe that 
tins remarkable ridge represents the long sought, -for site of Aomos, For the 
same reason 1 may proceed at once to record the observations gathered by a 
careful examination of the ridge and the surrounding ground m the course 
of a three days’ stay. Reference to the Map of ‘Pir-sar and Environs’, from 

the plane-table survey on the scale of 4 inches to 1 mile made by Surveyor 
Torahiiz Khan under my direct supervision, will best help to illustrate them. 

Pir-sar is but one of a series of narrow spurs which the range stretching 

“ T thmw$ out to * flr <ls the Indus, before it drops rapidly in 

height beyond the B&amte spur. There it flattens out fan-like towards the low 
p at^au o iIftlrii, called at its foot by the Indus. Of these spurs Pir&ar 

preserves its height farthest, and owing to the uniform level and the very 
emlc soil of its top, uflords most scope both for cultivation and grazing. 
, C P 6Ve portion of the top extends at an average elevation of 

about 7,100 feet for close on lj miles. At its upper end this flat portion in 

adjoined for some distance by gentle slopes equally suited for such use 

(-Tig. 53)* 




Ifto. 40, BC KIM AH AL1* AND SLOPE tKJWN TO BORIMAB'EANBAO, FiU. 47. MiHiiLCN SHOULDER AND B AH-Sill CLIFTS ABOVE, SEEN 

SEES FROM MaBULUU. FROM BELOW' BOHQLAit. 
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Dominating position of Pir-sar.— Owing to its greater height and the 
depth of the valleys on either side Pir-sar forms a dominating position j over¬ 
looking all the other spurs, it offers an exceptionally wide and impressive view. 
This comprises the whole of the Indus valley from below the Mahaban range 
in the south to where the winding course of the great river lies hidden between 
closely packed spurs descending from the high snowy ranges towards K&ghan 
and the Swfit river headwaters (Fig. 57). To give some idea of the extent 
of the vast panorama commanded from Pir-sar, it must suffice here to men¬ 
tion that it includes northward the great ice-crowned peaks above Tbrwal, 
Du her. and Kandia, and to the east all the ranges which adjoin the central 
part of HazJirA. South wart! the plain of the Peshawar valley above Attock 
could be distinctly sighted. 

The spur from its level top, to which the name Pir-sar, * the holy man’s 
height’, is properly applied, falls away both on the east and west with vciy 
steep rocky slopes. In places these form sheer cliffs, while in others pines 
and firs have managed to secure a footing. The southern end of Pir-sar rises 
into a small but conspicuous hillock, known as Kuz-sar, 4 the lower height’, 
as opposed to the Bar-sar at the northern end. There the spur divides into 
three narrow branches, all flunked by precipitous rocky elopes (Fig. 54). The 
crest of the middle one is in its upper portion so steep and narrow as to he 
practically inaccessible. That of the eastern branch, known as Asharai, is 
very narrow too, but bears some knolls which afford room for small patches 
of terraced cultivation. The shortest branch, called Majv, which juts out like 
a bastion to the south-west, also bears two such small patches on its crest, 
before it terminates in sheer cliffs at a level about 1,200 feet below the top of 
Pir-sar. 

Ravines below Pir-sar, —The western slopes of Pir-sar descend steeply 
for some 2,000 feet into a very confined valley (Fig. 40). This in parts of 
its bottom is an impracticable ravine, while in others little terraces bear a few 
scattered fields. On the opposite side of the valley there rises with formidable 
bare cliffs, almost perpendicular in places, the small spur of Balai. There 
are short stretches of more gentle slope on its top used for summer grazing ■ 
but these are practically accessible only from the crest of the main range just 
below the Una-ear. 

A deep ravine divides the spur of Baiai westwards from another and much 
longer one, known to the local Guj&rs as Dauda-Xfirdfd. This separates from 
the main range near the grazing-grounds of Landni and farther down faces 
the south-western slopes of Pir-sar. Its narrow serrated crest is crossed by 
two passes. The lower one, called Pezal-lcandao, at an elevation of about 
4,621 feet, gives access to a portion of the valley where opposite to the cliffs 
of Maju some cultivation is carried on by the scattered homesteads of the 
Guj&r hamlet of TSlun. From below the Pczal-kandao it is possible to ascend 
by a difficult track to the crest of the MSju spur, and thence to the southern 
end of Pir-sar. Across the other pass, about 6,471 feet above sea-level, a 
somewhat easier route leads from the valley behind the Danda-Nurdai spur 
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to the grassy slopes below the alp of Little C^a, and thence joins the track 
passing along the top of the main range. We shall see below that these passes 
may claim some interest in connection with the proposed location of Aornos 
on Pir-sar, 


Krona here we must turn bach to Pir-sar to acquaint ourselves rapidly 
with the ground which adjoins eastwards. It differs in some aspects from 
that observed to the west owing mainly to the fact that the range, after throw¬ 
ing off to the south the commanding spur of Pir-sar, very soon falls off in 
height and becomes bare of tree growth. The drainage descending here from 
it does not flow south in well-defined separate valleys, but gathering in one 
wide trough takes its course to the Indus south-eastwards. 

Between the deeply eroded Nullahs which join this trough there rises a 
succession of short knolls and ridges. All have very steep slopes, but are 
crowned by little plateaus which as seen from Pir-sar (Fig, 52) give them 
an appearance curiously suggestive of small detached islands. Most of there 
little hilltops bear patchca of cultivation; but all are devoid of trees and 
water, and only capable of temporary occupation. The slopes of Pir-sar facing 
east descend also very steeply. About ! t 500 feet below the middle of the 
spur they become somewhat easier and here allow room for the small hamlet 
of Chir, permanently tenanted by about a dozen of < bijar households. But as 
its terraced Adds occupy the angle between two deep-cut ravines, with rocky 
scarps descending precipitously for some 500 feet, acceea to Hr-sar b made 
very difficult from this side too. 


Top Of Pir-sar spur— There still remains to he described briefly the top 
of the Pir-aar spur. This prerents itself for a distance of close on 1J miles 
an an almost level plateau, occupied along practical Ip. its whole length by fields 
of wheat. The width of the flat ground on the top varies from about *160 to 
200 yards, with strips available for grazing by the side of the fields. Fine old 

tree« form small groves in places (Fig. 5% and one of these near the middle 

of the ridge shelters a much-frequented Zifirat, There are several small springs 
in the little gullies which furrow the steep slopes dose below the ridge, and 
these feed the streams which pass near the fields of Chir or drain into the 
valley above Talun. But in addition two large reservoirs, as shown in the 
map, have been constructed with ‘ bands' of rough stonework in order to 
store plentiful water from rain or melting snow, and thus to meet the need of 
the herds of cattle brought for grazing during the summer months. We found 
them filled to -a depth of several feet. 

Ovet two down of homesteads, roughly bulk in the Guiar fashion, and 
scattered In groups over the plateau, serve to .helter the families which move 
up from Chir sad Tallin with thoir cattle and occupy Kr-ear from the latter 
portion of sprrng tdl the autumn. The moeque to be referred to below forme 

e centre of the settlement. As the Plr-sar ridge stretches from north to 

couth aud is nowhere shaded by higher ground ita J„p receive, abundance of 
eunehine. Hence it gets dear of snow vary early in the year. This eiplaine 
ako why, m spit, of on abnormally ].„ BpJ iug ^ lhe bj^ co|d ^ 



Fio. W, Oust or otal hakuis sect from CjtAt. Flo. 61 . Uva-uah. peak seen prom Kuz-sar. 
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still blowing down from the Indus Kohistun at the time of our stay (April 
27-29), we found the wheat already standing high. 

Hill of Bar-sar—At its southern end Plr-sar is guarded, as it were, by 
the hill of Kuz-sar already mentioned, which rises about 100 feet above the 
plateau and completely commands the difficult paths leading up from the 
Mftju and Asharai crests. At the northern extremity the plateau is still more 
effectively protected by the bold conical hill of Bar-aar, which rises to a height 
of about 7,970 feet, and is thus on its top about 800 feet higher than the plateau. 
The approach from the latter to the thickly wooded top lies first over easy 
grassy slopes (Fig. 53}, but from about 300 feet below it becomes very steep 
and rocky. The top portion of Bar-sar, as the map shows, has a distinctly 
triangular shape. The sides of the triangle to the east and south-west are 
lined with crags and very precipitous. The same is the case with the side 
facing north-west. From the angle pointing north there leads an easier slope 
down 290 feet to a narrow saddle, and beyond it there rises close by a small 
fiat-topped outlier of Bar-sar known as Lande-sar the lower height'). Its 
elevation is but little less than that of Bar-sar, and the Rjopes below it are 
very steep and rocky on all aides except where the saddle links it with Bar-sar. 

Shoulder oi Mflshlun.— At the angle pointing west Bar-sar joins up with 
the main range, in the axial line of which it lies. But it is just here that 
the continuity of the range is broken by the deep and precipitous ravine which 
we encountered on our first approach to Fir-sar. The bottom of this ravine 
lies approximately on the same level as the plateau of Fir-sar and about 900 
feet below the alp of Buriuifir which, as we have seen, faces Bar-sar, 1 have 
already described the troublesome descent from, Buriin&r to the bottom of this 
ravine known as Burimfir-kandao. But the ' angle at which the narrow rocky 
arete from the top of Bar-sar rune down to it is still steeper. The succession 
of crags, in places almost vertical, is here, however, broken at one point by a 
projecting small shoulder, called Mdsiiun (Fig. 47}. This, visible in the distance 
in Fig. 53, is quite fiat on its top and extends for about half a furlong west¬ 
wards, with a width of some 30 yards at its end. Trees grow on it thickly 
just as on the rocky slopes above and be’ow, too. This shoulder of MSsblun 
juts out at a height of about 549 feet above the bottom of the ravine, and 
behind it precipitous cliffs rise for another 330 feet or so higher to the summit 
of Bar-sar. I shall have to recur further on to the remains of an ancient fort 
traceable on this summit, and to the important topographical indication pie- 
seated by the shoulder of Mashlun. 

Military strength of Plr-sar.— Having now described the actual con¬ 
figuration of Plr-sar, I may briefly sum up the essential features which were 
bound to invest it with exceptional advantages as a place of safety and natural 
stronghold for the ancient inhabitants of this region, its great elevation, 
more than 5,000 feet above the Indus, would suffice to make attack difficult. 
The extent of level space on its top, greater than that to be found on <ioy 
height of equal natural strength further down on the right bank of the 
Indjis, would permit of the collection of large numbers both for safety and for 
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defence. Its central position would make Plr-sar a particularly convenient 
place of rally for large and fertile hill tracts such as Chakesar, GhOrband and 
K&tis, as well as for that portion of the Indus valley lying close below where 
the space available for cultivation is wide and villages accordingly large and 
numerous. 

I he great height and steepness of the slopes with which Pir*sar is girt 
would suffice to make its defence easy in times when those fighting from supe¬ 
rior height had every physical advantage on their side. And in this respect 
full account must also be taken of the fact that even on the side where the spur 
is adjoined and overlooked by the main range, it is isolated by the deep ravine 
of the Burimar-kandao. Finally attention is due to the great strategic strength 
of the general position ; for as the map shows over two-thirds of it are pro¬ 
tected by the great bend of the Indus. 


SECTION iv.—ALEXANDER’S SIEGE OF AORNOS 

Having now acquainted ourselves with the topographical features of Plr- 
“ r may turn back to the record of Alexander’s operations where we 
loft it on his arrival in the vicinity of Aornos. Arrian’s description of them is 
bo clear and instructive in its topographical details that it appears best to 
reproduce it here m 1 give it in Mr. M'Crindle’s translation, with a 

few slight alterations which reference to the original text seems to me to render 
necessary. * 

Antal. ,m o! opcr.,,„„. uduinst Aornos.-" Sum, msn the,™ poo who belonged 
to the neighbourhood « to him, end niter proHenng thsi, .ubmi»„„ overtook J£, 
h,m to the I u. me* »ded for .tt„k upon ,h« rock, thu, from which it .cold no, be di5c.lt 

gj*’’”d I' T ih A h ‘ *"* P “'"”5'' “» «l Iw «d » member ol the 

H f V ^ * na “S 1 *-™*! treop* end tbc selected bep^pim, 

end directed him, on tecnnng th, pesitien, to hole it with . strong ,„ d si , Mhi ’ 

tt, hTTh!"' *“'■> ™ ‘rjrop *nd difficult, secured the po«. 

udboid hem* pemmv-l by.,be WHmrt*. Me tonified thi, 8 ,l „„„j with . pulL. 

, "t* 1 "’" “T* * h™' ** f»" »>«»>-» from which i, could be sec. 

Alummhr The .igrnd fir, rrossron, s„d nett .by .Ueu.uder moved lerw.nl with hi, 

i;;;:; “w-w-. *« „o,h iBg m»re d®™.,; 

' " b ™ ,h " forrhuriuns perceived ,hut Alexwuder hud fuuud uu uttuek f.u, 

'' 1" th,,r t " mrf r “" n ' 1 “d mtueke.1 rtolcmy's men. Between these 

£KSMBssiw=S5r=ti-.as 

■Swire: 

^“SsSar?"- 

■ppfnueii by which Ptolemy hud SsCvmlcd iinnlweiYod- heby eOovioeliZ ^ 


1 t’f Awifkiu*, IV, uiv s m 









Flu. 59. Ridges nr Dsatsi:ks;k am* Henamaz seen from Lanpe-sar. 



Fig. 55. Northern bud of Fir-sap. pii>ge with bar-sar and Lande-sar above. 

Swat-Indus watershed in distance. 
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that way and affected a junction with Ptolemy 'a men, the work still before him would not bo 
difficult. And bo it turned out; for up to midnimy there continued to be hard fighting between 
the Indiana and Macedonians, the latter forcing their way op while tha former plied them with 
missiles aa they amended. But as the Macedonians did not slacken their efforts, others succeed- 
ing to others, while those (before) ux advance rested, they gained with trouble the pass in the 
afternoon and joined Ptolemy’s men. The troope? being now all united were thence put again 
in motion toward* the rock itself; but an assault upon it was still impracticable. So the 
day to its end. 

Next day at dawn he ordered the soldier* to cut a hundred stakes per man. When the 
stake* had been cut he began from the top of the height on which they were encamped, to pile 
up towards the rock a great mound, whence he thought it would be possible for arrowi and for 
tniaaiJea shot from engines to reach the defenders. Every one took part in the work, helping to 
pile up the mound. He himself was present to superintend, commanding those that with eager 
ness advanced the work, and chastising any one that at the moment was idling. 

Tha army on that first day extended the mound the length of a stadion. On the following 
day the b lingers, by slinging stones at the Indians from the mound just constructed, and the 
bolts shot from the engines drove back the sallies made by the Indiana on those engaged npon the 
mound. The work of piling it up went on for three days, without intermission. On the fourth 
day a few Macedonians had forced their way to and secured a small hillock level with the rock,. 
Alexander without ever resting drove the mound forward, intending to join the mound to the- 
hillock which the handful of mm already held for him. 

But the Indians, terror-struck at the unheard-of audacity of the Macedonians who had 
forced their way to the hillock, and on seeing the mound already connected with it, abstained 
from further resistance, and sending their herald to Alexander, professed their willingness to sur¬ 
render the rock if he would treat for peace with them. But the purpose they had in view was to 
consume the day in spinning out negotiations, and to disperse bj mght to their several homes. 
When Alexander perceived this he gave them time to start off as well as to withdraw the round of 
sentries everywhere. He himself remained quiet until they began their retreat; and then he 
took with him seven hundred of the bodyguard and of the hypaspiato and was the first to scale 
the rock where it had been abandoned. The Macedonians climbed up after him, pulling one 
another up* some at one place, some at another. And then at a preconcerted signal they turned 
upon the retreating barbarian* and slew many of them in the light; jjome others 'retreating in 
terror Sung themselves down the precipices and died. Alexander thua became master of the 
rock which had baffled Heracles himself.” 

Accounts of Diodorus,— With this clear, sober, and fu ll record of Arrian the ac¬ 
count* given by Diodorus and Ctirtius agree in all essential topographical points* 
That both those authors used common sources here as elsewhere also, is evident 
from various indications. But Diodorus contents himself with a much condensed 
abstract, and Curtins' narrative owes ita greater length re a inly to his usual 
expansion of such minor aspects of the story as specially lend themselves to 
rhetorical treatment. It will therefore be sufficient, in the case of either 
account, to note only those points which have a bearing on the location oi 
Aomoa. 

Diodorus describes the * rock * as a natural stronghold, 100 stadia in 
circumference, 16 stadia in height, and with a level surface forming a complete 
circle,* The Indus washed its foot on the south ; elsewhere it was surrounded 


■CL IHodoru^ £uUiXVII. Ujxt ; M’Crimlia p fjo/India* p. 27L 
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by deep ravines and inaccessible clifla. An old man familiar with the neigh 
bourhood promised againat a reward to take Alexander op the difficult accent 
te a position which would command the harbariane in occupation of the rock 
FoUowmg hie guidance, Alexander first seized the peas leading to the rock' 
and as them was no other exit from it, blocked up the barbarians. lie then’ 
filled op the ravine which lay at the foot of the rock with a mound and getting 
thus nearer vigorously pushed the siege by assaults made for seven days and 
nights witbont intermission. At first the herbarians had the advantage' owing 
to the greater height of their position. Bnt when the mound was completed 
and catapults and other engines had b«„ brought into action, the Indians 

whilh'7 T "T r ““ rrf ,r0m tte * * t “gi* by the pass from 
Inch Alexander had on purpose withdrawn the guard he had left there 

Thus Alexander secured the rock without risk 

euriiu,. description ot alrgc-Curtina in hia description of the rock 
(fWr«), which he calls by tbc name of Aomia, does not give anv dimensiona 
L f r»^Wh' e th , ” d “ 8 ’ ** - “ between steep hanks" 

IfLZZZ 7 , n "' i "“ “” d cra *»' 3r. rhetorical 

V" » P “ ' 1I “ lllre ' br “ from Livy, f'urtius likens the 

rock to the meta of th. Roman circus, “which 1ms a wide TL uL ofl 

Sif"he.d by a d d7 7 th ' e nci g h, “«^ S&ZSS dctachmcriT 
was I h l:rt 77 “ M “" ,t p '* ctiMblB 1 

king . fU "” Wi “ *• 

arc said to have p( Tlcd a L t 7 “ *» M ° f *• —-*• *»* 
flowed below, " since the barbarian 7 1 f rtee P 0188,1 tte river which 

ing up. and'mchT™; tTk/ilT, ''“f **• 

slippery footing”. We are then tr Id i ° i ea<lo “® from t}lclr insecure and 

tile two lenders, Chants and Alexander vrh7h Z P “ tlCal of the d ** th ot 

in a hand-to-hand fi^ht but woto nl ^ Up hlfi l to engage 

' 1 bUt Were empowered and fell. The king, affected 


' Ct Historic, VIII, XL " 

* 1 *- 107 , retwrini. to Lin- Die XVYVlt 
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SeG - ALEXANDER’S SIEGE OF AORNOS 

by these losses, then ordered the retreat, which was carried out in an orderly 
fashion, 

Alexander, though resolved to abandon the enterprise, yet made demon¬ 
strations of continuing the siege. Thereupon the Indians, with a show of 

confidence and even triumph, feasted for two days and two nights, but on the 
third abandoned the ‘ rockWhen their retirement was discovered, the long 
ordered his troops to raise a general shout. This struck such terror into th® 
fugitives that many “ Singing themselves headlong over the slippery rock 
and precipices " were killed or were left behind injured. 

Topographical indications about Aoroon—The three accounts translated or 
analysed above are the only ones which have come down to us furnish¬ 
ing any specific data about Aornos, From their comparison we can deduce 

the following definite indications as regards the locality intended. Aornos was 
a natural stronghold, situated on a mountain of great height, which preci¬ 
pitous rocky slopes and deep-cut valleys below rendered capable of easy defence 
against an aggressor. It is important to note that no mention is made any¬ 
where of fortification by the hand of man. There was sufficient level space 

on the top to permit of considerable numbers finding there a safe refuge. 
The site was near to the Indus, which flowed at its foot 6 . Its relative height 
must have been very striking to account for the definite measurements of 11 
and Ifl stadia, respectively, which Arrian and Diodorus record, approximately 
corresponding to 6,800 or 9,600 feet. In the same way the circuits of 200 and 
100 stadia respectively which these two authors mention, approximately cor¬ 
responding to 22 or tl miles, can obviously apply only to a mountain massif 
or range and not to a single hill or peak. 

That Aornos was situated on such a massif or range is in fact made per¬ 
fectly clear by what all three authors relate of the commanding height attacked 
by the Macedonians before the start of the siege and reached after an arduous 
ascent. Both Arrian and Curtins state that the march by which the light- 
armed detachment sent ahead by Alexander secured this position under local 
guidance remained unobserved by the enemy. This distinctly suggests that 
the route followed to that commanding height led up a valley which was bidden 
from the view of the defenders of Aornos. 

Height occupied by Ptolemy.—This assumption finds strong support in 
Arrian's reference to the pass (TrdpoSoO to which Alexander, when subse¬ 
quently following the same difficult route, had to ascend amidst severe fighting 
before he could join Ptolemy t f detachment holding the position above Aornos. 
Incidentally the opposition here encountered by Alexander indicates that this 
route leading to the height of the range, though not visible from Aornoa and 
hence not obstructed on the first occasion, was yet accessible to its defenders 
without their having first to dislodge the detachment on the height. We 

* Both Diodorus and Cnrtiiu [alsu Strabo, XV, p. 60S ; see above p, TO, cote 2] definitely mention this 

point, and Arrian'* itlenoe doc* in no way contradict it. On the otb« band, no weight can attach in the state- 
En&At in CUrtlUS" highly coloured description of the iicgp l which nukes those who lost their foothold in Kaftling 
the 1 trafc 1 from the mine fkll into the rrra- ; for ih* pomhihly ol this is m imfcsSij excluded his comparison 
of the rook with a mfita ** which ha* a wide hup, tapers off hi ucendiiig % etc* 
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see from Arrian that an attempt to dislodge it had in fact been made on the 
preceding day hut had failed* 

We come now to the most significant among the topographical features 
recorded in connection with Alexander’s siege of Aornoa. I mean the deep 
ravine separating the heights on which the Macedonian camp stood from the 
nearest part of the rook 1 . Here, too, Arrian’s account is the fullest and 
clearest. It shows us that the primary object for which Alexander had to 
resort to the expedient of constructing a great mound across this ravine was 
to bring the opposite slope held by the enemy within effective range of what 
by an anachronism might be called his troops' small arms and field artillery. 
The precipitous nature of that elope would lend itself to easy and most effective 
defence, m particular by means of large stones rolled down, a formidable 
method of defence the actual use of which Cuitius here specially mentions' 
No assault could succeed here until -it would be possible for arrows and for 
missiles shot from engines to reach the defenders *\ 

Mound constructed across ravine_We obtain some indication of the great 
width of the ravine, and indirectly also of its depth, from Arrian’s state¬ 
ments concerning the construction of this mound. Bv the muted 
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specific statement that the Indus washed the rock on its southern side is borne 
out by the map. This shows that the portion of this bend nearest for those 
coming up the Indus valley lies due south of Plr-sar. 

Elevation of Aornos,— The relative elevation of Bar-sar at the northern 
end of the spur (7,970 feet by clinometer), if measured from the bank of the 
Indus (circ. 1,700 feet at ThakOt) agrees remarkably well with the height of 
Aornos, 11 stadia or about 6,000 feet, as recorded by Arrian. 1 If the relative 
height of the €na peak (8,721 feet above sea-level by triangulation) rising 
immediately to the west of Bar-ear is taken, the agreement becomes, if any¬ 
thing, still closer. Obviously no such test can be applied to the measurement 
of the circuit j for we do not know on what lines or on which level it was taken. 
It is curious to note that if a map measurer is passed round the foot of the 
eastern extremity of the range from near Sarkul on the Indus past the Takhta 
pass to Shand and thence hack again behind the Ofla peak we get a total direct 
length of some 22 miles. But, of course, other measurements, greater or lesser, 
would also be possible. 

Coming next to the commanding height near Aomos which a light-armed 
force was sent ahead under Ptolemy to occupy, it is clear that the small plateaus 
on either flank of Mount Cpa would exactly answer the purpose in view. This 
was to secure a position on that side from which the ‘ rock 1 was must assail¬ 
able. Taking into account all the tactical advantages which the possession of 
higher ground must have implied for the assailant, in times before the inven¬ 
tion of long-range fire arms even more than since, there can be no doubt that 
the aide whence an attack upon the rock-girt plateau of Plr-sar would offer 
most chances of success would be where the spur joined on, and was over¬ 
looked by, the main range. This id the Burimar plateau on the eastern shoulder 
of the culminating peak of Cna (Fig. 46). 

Route to Una-sar.— But there are considerations which make me inclined 
to favour the gently sloping alp of * * Little Ona" immediately below 
the western flank of Cna-sar as the most likely site of Ptolemy s fortified 
encampment. From here it/ was easier to guard the route leading up from the 
river, and thus to give that assistance for the subsequent ascent of the main 
force which Arrian’s account shows to have become indispensable once the 
defenders had discovered the Macedonian move. ‘ Little Ona offers also the 
advantage, anyhow nowadays, of easier access to water, and by its situation 
it .was less exposed to attack from the enemy's main position on Plr-sar. 

The route bv which the crest of the range where it overlooks Plr-sar could 
best Iw gained from the river certainly led up the valley to the west of the 
Danda-Nurdai spur, and thence from its head to ‘Little Cna’. The informa¬ 
tion collected by me showed that this route is considered the easiest from that 
side for reaching the grazing-grounds on the top of the main range. It is 

1 Belt- Hr it well Jfei the reft ot Hr-gir W vkibf* from mofu than one point of the fight bank of th* Ifidui betwtrfjn 
Sarkul and Gunaghar. It » obvious that the height measurement recorded by Amu mwrt be a felatiTO OU* F 
aod that th* river bank can mwcflably bo supposed to hxre hoc a the place from which it WM taken A height 
meMUpemonfc of this land from a oanveniimt b«*o ia a.Bjniplo geometrical task, aw[ t2r*dk ■irvojdug kaowledgw at 

* n Umti of AJcunder w&a folly equal to fL 
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Rsgularly used by the local Gujare when moving there from their hamlets above 
the Indus. The ascent in the valley is undoubtedly steep, but its bottom is 
Jess confined than that of the valley on the other side of the Danda-Kurdai 
spur towards Plr-sar. Xear the head of the valley the pass shown in the map 
with a dinometrkai height of 6,471 feet gives access to the lower slopes of 
lattle Un>, and from these the alps occupied by the Gujar huts of Achar and 
Little Una can bo gained without difficulty. 

Protend move to commanding height.-It is the route just described 
which for the reasons indicated I believe to have been followed first by Ptolemy 
and then also by Alexander’s main column. Arrian tells us that after 
Alexander, had seen the beacon lit by Ptolemy on the mountain he had 
.occupied, he next day moved forward with his troops, but as his progress was 
o).^ rue ted by the barbarians, “ he could do nothing more on account of the 
difficult nature of the ground*’. A look at the map explains how easy it was 
for the enemy collected on Pir-sar to obstruct Alexander's march in that valley 
once Ptolemy's preceding move had been discovered and had indicated the 
jirection winch Alexander’s attack was likely to take. The valley west of the 
I anda-Nfirdm spur is within easy reach from the south-western outlier of Plr- 
sar across the heights above the pass known lia Peml-kandao, 4,620 feet above 
sea-levei. By crowning these heights the enemy could seriously interfere with 
the Macedonians move up the valley without risking a battle in the open. 
It was equally easy for them when Alexander’s advance up the valtev had 
been brought to a standstill to turn round and moving higher up to 'attack 

emp Which, wc hilTC sen, may 
be placed at or near Little Una, 3 

This attack was beaten off, and when Alexander on the next day resumed 
ha advance up the valley. the Indiana who contend it were attached in tbo 

ordera to^”^ ? *5^^" dUrin,! tl " ni 8 ht k “ i “*«*«• *» ^ 
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Alexander’s resort to having a mound constructed to cross m, attention must 
be called to some details. I have referred above to the protection afforded 
to Pir-sar by the extremely steep rocky slopes with which the Bar-sar hill 
forming its northern bastion falls off towards the ravine some 800 feet lower 
separating it from BurimSr. These slopes, so easily defended from above, could 
not be attacked with any chance of success unless they could be brought within 
the range of missiles* 

Now the direct distance separating the top of Bar-sar from ground on 
approximately equal level on the Burimar plateau is some 1,300 yards, and 
that between the M&ahlun shoulder of Bar-sar and a corresponding elevation 
on the slope below Buriinar certainly not less than 500 yards. It hence follows 
that since the ballistai and katapeltai forming the Greek artillery of that 
period could throw stones and darts only to a distance of some 300 yards, 4 
a nd slingers and bowmen their missiles not much farther, it was necessary 
to advance the position from which their fire was to be used. This could be 
done here with effect only in a horizontal direction, for a descent into the 
ravine would not have increased the chance of commanding the higher slopes. 

The ingenious expedient of constructing n mound to secure this object 
is thus f ull y accounted for by the configuration of the ground observed at the 
Buriinar ravine. The use made of timber for its construction, whether in 
the form of stakes or tree-trunks, fully agrees with the abundance of free 
growth stiff observed on the slopes both above and below the Buriinar plateau. 
Undoubtedly this plentiful timber available on the spot would supply the 
handiest material for the purpose. That the mound is said to have been 
advanced a stadion or about 200 yards on the firet day is easily understood 
in view of the slope near the eastern edge of the Burins ur plateau being com¬ 
paratively easy. But it becomes steadily steeper and steeper as the bottom 
of the ravine is approached, and in consequence the rate in the daily advance 
of the mound was bound to decrease in proportion to the greater depth to be 
filled up. Thus it is explained why, even when on the fourth day a few Mace¬ 
donians bad forced their way to a small hillock on the opposite slope, it was 
necessary to continue work on the mound in order to join the two, as Arrian 

The shoulder of Mishina.—I believe we can safely recognize this small 
hillock' (oJayov yi) x O 90 v) in the shoulder of Mashton, described above. Its 
level as measured by aneroid is about 450 feet above the (1st portion 

of Pir-sar. It is true that Arrian calls this small hill “ iwoteSov rij "^P? * 
* level with the rock But this is easily understood, considering that a con¬ 
tinuous elope passing Bar-sar connects Mashtan with the plateau portion of 
Pir-sar. That there still rose a steep height above the ‘small hillock w 
made perfectly clear by Arrian's own narrative, where he describes the stiff 
climb which brought Alexander and his 700 to the top of the ‘ rock' after the 
mound had been joined to the hillock and while the defenders were abandoning 
Aomos. f myself well remember the trying scramble o ver steep crags by wind] 

*CL M'Crindl*. Invasion of India, p. 21. 
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as 

the summit of Bar-sar was gained after my visit to Alas hi un. 1 can hence realize 
what this ascent of about 350 feet may have meant for men encumbered by armour* 
That the height of Bar-sar was a very convenient place for the Macedonians 
to assemble and then at a preconcerted signal to turn upon the retreating 
barbarians, as related by Arrian, is obvious. In the same way it is easy to 
understand that some of the latter in their terrified flight during the night 
lost their lives by falling down precipices below Pir-sar. 


SECTION vi.—OLD REMAINS OF PlR-SAR AND THE NAME CNA 


The above observations will ahow bow closely all topographical details- 
about Pir-Bar agree with what our extant records tell us of Aorooa and 
Alexander's operations against it. But this identification receives further 
support- from antiquarian and philological evidence. There is no suggest ion 
whatsoever in our texts of the natural defences of A>rnos having been streng¬ 
thened by the hand of man, and we may attach all the more significance to 
this negative fact- in view of the obvious desire of our authors to emphasise 
the greatness of the difficulties overcome at the capture of the strongholds 
That Aornos was recognized by them to have been solely a natural stronghold 
is clearly shown by the fact that they ordinarily designate it simply by the 
term petra, 'the rock’. 1 

But we are told by Arrian that Alexander after the capture built there 
a fortified post and entrusted its guard to Sisikottos, an Indian deserter who 
had joined him in Baktra and proved trustworthy. Curtius, too, mentions 
Sisicostus («c) as having been charged with the guarding of the rock and the 
adjoining territory. Curtius further mentions that Alexander erected altars on 
the 1 rock ’ to Minerva and Victory, while Arrian refers merely to sacrifices 
performed there by him 


Remains of fori on Bar-ear.—In view of Arrian's statement it is of distinct 
interest that I found the badly decayed remains of what undoubtedly was a 
small fort on the summit of Bar-sar (Fig. 59). The walls occupy whatever 
level space there is on the top; to the north, towards LSnde-aar, they descend 
also on the slope. As shown by the sketch plan, PI. 8, they form an 
irregular quadrilateral of which the longest side eastwards measures 136 feet 
and the shortest to the north 66 feet. The walls, 5 feet thick throughout, 
ate deeply buried in debris and earth, largely humus deposited by decay of the 
luxuriant forest vegetation which has grown up and flourished evidently for 
centuries between and over the ruins. It was only by a careful search that 
the Unas of the enclosure could be traced. What little excavation was possible 
within the limits of time and labour showed masonry of a type not unlike that 
found at Bir-krt: and at ancient dwellings of early Buddhist times in Sw5t 
stone slabs, unhewn but fairly uniform in thickness, being set in mud plaster’ 
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Sec. Vi.] OLD REMAINS OF PlR-SAR AND THE NAME tNA 8& 

Among the potsherds discovered on the floor of one of the rooms there were 
some showing ornamentation similar to that found at Buddhist sites of Swat 
but less finished. 

What pointed to considerable antiquity was the far-advanced decay of the 
whole structure as compared with, the fair condition in which most of the ruined 
dwellings and fortified mansions dating from Buddhist times are found at SwSt 
sites. Yet these by their position are far more exposed to erosion and other 
destructive faetore than a structure on the very top of Bar-sar could he. The 

position is such as could not have been chosen for any other purpose than 

defence. Whether the remains indicated can go back as far as the Macedonian 
invasion, and whether they mark the spot where the fort erected under 
Alexander's orders might have stood, it is impossible to assert without thorough 
investigation, such as was not practicable at the time of my visit. But it is 
certainly noteworthy that the ruined fort crowns just that height which protect* 
the Pir-sar plateau on the side where, as we have seen, it was most exposed to 
attack. 

Local tore of Gujars.—The old Gujars who had been summoned from 
the hamlets below as depositories of local lore (Fig- 5*0, knew of no special 
tradition attaching to those ruined walls. 1 Nor had they ever heard of 

Alexander having visited these parts. But they had been told by their elders 

that Pir-sar had served as the summer abode of a Raj* called Xirkap, who 
otherwise lived below at the village of Sarkul on the Indus opposite TbakOt 
This name of 1 Rftja SirUp ' is widely attached to ancient sites in these parts 
on either aide of the Indus, But it gives no due beyond indicating a tradi¬ 
tional belief that the Pir-sar plateau was occupied in early times lung before the 
advent of I slim. The same Gujar informants derived the name Pir-sar from a 
Snyid Pir Beghan, who is said to have lived on the plateau before the Paths ns 
took the land, and to have been buried as a saint at the previously mentioned 
ZuSrat, near the centre of Pir-sar. 

Whether any datable remains are hidden in the ground now under culti¬ 
vation or occupied by Gujar huts and graveyards on Pir-sar it is impossible 
to say. But in the mosque which Iks some 300 yards south of the ZiStat 
there are two large carved slabs of white calcareous atone, now used to support 
the roof but undoubtedly ancient. Their exposed portions measure 6 feet in 
height, with a width of 16—17 inches and a thickness of i inches. They were 
said to have been dug up somewhere near the centre of the area some time 
ago. But nobody could or would indicate the exact spot; my inquiry here, 
aa elsewhere, suggested, no doubt, an intention to hunt for buried ‘treasure’ 

Derivation of name Co**—There still remains the philological evidence 
to be set forth. It is furnished by the name 0 na, in Pashtu also spent 
Coupled with the Pashtu term sor, * head/ 1 height, 1 it is applied to the summit 
which rises between the ‘Little TV spur and Bftrim ar and overlooks Pir - 

. Among them .« Ibrfhim Bib*, * Tener-bl* oM nun, who *u bought up with mt*-h trcnhlf m * fitter 
tad d«5*r*l to b« * fotj^-bewd of tod Wlurmnw^ H* IMHwIMH* hiring tou-ht ** * m*n fciw** twnty 
and ihirt-v ig fena t tfefS British tl tbfl JLidMIa Pmh in ^ 
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8iir. There is good reason to assume that this name Cm applied at one time 
to the whole massif of which 0na-sar forms the culminating point and included 
abo that conspicuous portion of it, Pir-aar. To this points the fact that the 
culminating height is always called Una-mr, literally the ‘head of Cmi/ not 
merely l na as it might have been otherwise, as well as the designation 1 Little 
Una ’ for a small spur more than half a mile away from the summit.* 

On the other hand the name Plr-sar, the * Saint's height/ is obviously of late 

origin, being made up of a Muhammadan term as its first part. We do not 

know what earlier designation it replaced, nor what the exact indigenous form 
of the local name was which the Greek 'Aopvo, was intended to reproduce 
But if we assume it to have sounded *Avarna T it is as easy to account for ,re 

phonetic transition into modern Cua (Onra) as it is to prove that *Aopve< was 

the most likely Greek rendering of it. A a regards the latter, it will suffice 
r.» point to the Greek as the well-known rendering of the Sanskrit 

atMm W> appl,wl iike itfi d ™Wet E,nodes, Hamamta. to the Himalaya 
range, or what was believed by the Greeks to be a portion of it.* That the 
name rendered by *Aopvoc appealed to Greek ears also by its apparent Greek 
meaning (the mountain) where there are no birds/ » likely enough. We 

anTth m * r , reP ™ JUCti0tlB ° f ° ther Irilli8n lwal how ready Alexander 

2‘ JZT h J'To m *° "* “ cclm ot Uk,!|! ™* ■" tl .0 Indian appell.- 

t,raM / h y l,K, : d - But «* l«* t«aon to doubt , 1 „ 

toi^tlT * Se "" i "' l ” C " 1 ”* *“ -* » f-trfv invented Ureek 

r „/';7 1‘ d8&ite phitel ° 8ic * 1 evi<le,K '' »» sIm » that in the modem name 

J 2’ P™ n °“>'™<l that peculiar cerebral aound which in Paahm 

71" S i f r - « r } M,ri -v recognize a direct phonetic derivative 
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Notice of Chares of MyfUene,— l have Jeft it to the last to consider 
a classical notice, which, if it is taken to refer to Aornos, as I beJ eve it must, 
is of quasi-chronological interest and indirectly helps to support the proposed 
location of that stronghold. Chares of Mytilene, one of Alexander’s chief 
officials, is quoted by Athena-us as having in his history of Alexander recorded 
a method of conserving snow user) at the siege of the Indian town of Petra. 

According to Chares, we are told, “ Alexander ordered thirty trenches to be 

dug close to each other and to he filled with snow, branches of trees being 
also thrown m, in order that the snow in this way may be preserved 'anger. M * * ** 
I believe that in this stray notice we have a useful indication both of the eleva¬ 
tion of the 1 rock and of the season when Alexander besieged it. 

We know from a record of Amtobulos, who shared Alexander's campaign 
and is quoted by Strabo, that the aimy, having set out for India from the 
Paiopamiaadai, i,e„ the valleys between the Hindukush and Kabul, after the 
fall of the Pleiades spent the winter in the hill territories of the Aspasioi and 

Assakcnoi, but in the early spring descended to the plains and moved to 

Taxtla 10 That the siege of Aornos was the last of the major operations carried 
out before the crossing of the Indus and the advance to Taxila is quite certain 
from the concordant records of A man and the other historians. And also that 
this operation was undertaken after Alexander had descended to the plain 
of the Peshawar valley. We can therefore place that siege neither much before 
nor much after the month of April 32G u.c. 

Climatic conditions of spring season.—Now from my personal 
experience on my recent explorations in the Swfit region during March, April, 
and May, and from the climatic conditions previously observed on similar 
ground of the North-West Frontier, 1 may safely assert that in April snow 

could not be found there much below an elevatfon of 6,000 feet, On tbe other 
hand, should water be needed for large numbers, the need of preserving snow 
for drinking purposes on heights situated between 6,000 and 9,000 feet might 
well arise at a season when slopes are exposed to the powerful sun of an Indian 
spring, Prom what 1 saw on my war past the Cna peak and the adjacent 
heights I believe that the expedient recorded by Aristobulus would probably 

nowadays also recommend itself if troops were obliged for a time to occupy 
that high ground and its southern slopes. 

The spring of 1926 had been quite exceptionally belated. Yet at the time 

of my visit at the very end of April we found snow* only in small sheltered 
hollows on tiie northern slopes of Mount Cnn and none at all on the south. 
The fine spring above * Little Cna ' and another at Adtamilr, about the same 
distance on the opposite side of the peak, would scarcely suffice for a large 

It decern* to be noticed that the strongly cerebral neunrt ji (jtr) of PuhtU occur* not only in ncfcL borrowed 
from Indian ftialecU, but kin re{nr«rtltt tJv- okl Iranian combination t+» .- ci Uamwnleter, 1 tuaic }t)pulaittt 
Ajrjbun j, pp, *lcil aq> 

* See Atbcun-.ua, 111, p. 1S4. c, M quoted by C. Jfuiler ifl hi* edition of Arrian, p'ragfttfwfff, Jj. ] IT. Anapach, 
D* Altraniin Jfapti rfptdilivnr. iadied (Leiplig, 1003), p. 3£, note 9ft. tightly oUervoa that the tmNMOua <ln*s- 
nation of Petra an a * town * mutt he attributed to Aihnn-ui, not to Chart*. 

** Strabo, Gto^pAi*, XV, p. 691- 
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force Encsiupcd on this part of the wtijje. !fence $ thoughtful comiMiulftr, 

faoed by uncertainty as to the length of his stay on those heights, would only 
act wisely if he took steps to conserve whatever remained of the water’s snow¬ 
fall. A\ e thus see that this fragmentary reference also perfectly accords with 

that combined evidence of texts, topography, and name which has led us to 

locate Aomos on that rock*girt site adjoining Mount Cna. 

Had t not been obliged to consider the discomforts to which the men were 
exposed and the trouble of keeping our large protecting host supplied at a 

height so difficult of access and so far from any larger place, 1 should have 

gladly extended my stay on Pir-sar beyond the three clays spent there. So 

fascinating was the historical interest attaching to the sit* and so grand and 

extensive the views which it offered in all directions. From the high snowy 
ranges surrounding the Indus Kohistan in the north they ranged past the 
Black Mountains and the valley of the Indus down to where the great river 
expands its bed in the plain above Attock. As the eye followed the rivers 

tortuous course to the south I could clearly see through my glasses how useless 
it w ould be to look for anotber plateau like Pir-sar amon^ tbe jumble of chapped 
and serrated hills stretching down through 1’uran and the Chagarzai country 
towards Bunrr and Mafia ban. 

It was in the direction of Bnner and through the valleys of t'hokesar and 
Buran. intervening between the drainage areas of the UhOrband and Barandu 
nvm, that my next moves were to take rae. On general grounds it is likely 
that some of these bill tracts to the west of the Indus had also seen the passage 
of Macedonian forces after Aomos bad been captured. But the information 
umiehed b\ our available sources about Alexander’s operations immediately 
following that greet feat is too brief and divergent in details to permit his 
route to be traced with any certainty. Nevertheless a succinct review of 
this information may conveniently be inserted here. 


Arrian on operaiions after ihc capture of Aorno,.- Arrian tolls us that 
Alexander moved from the rock into the territory of the Assakenoi, having 
informed that the brother of Asaakence, with elephants and a host of 
neighbouring barbarians, had taken refuge in the mountains of that region.” 
When he reached there the town of Dyrta he found it, together with the 
surrounding district, abandoned by fe inhabitants. Thereupon he detached 
certam commanded to examine the localities and to secure information from 
uv barbarians captured, particularly about the elephants. Auakfims is 
mooned before by Arrian as the ruler whose capita! Malaga was taken on 

t J^7vT « 1 mt0 L ™ er ** the mountain region 

n v luch k» brother bad taken refuge, and which was reckoned as part of the 

STTcSi ******** Wdl BmtSr; for this, as the records 

iorrilou P ^ in ai,Cient tiweB md{i6ed m B"* 

id(1|lt J } i J ? 83 ““ 00w a S u,n - 12 as the position of Dyrta cannot lie 

id 8nd KU <rthCT 1ftdi£ 3tmna are furnished, the above remains uncertain. 
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Buner can be reached from the side of Pir-sar and Chakesar by several 
routes leading through Puratt and the Mukhozai and Chagarzai country. And 
to Buner seems to point what we are next told about Alexander having marched 
on the Indus ; ‘‘ and the army going on before made a road for him, its those 
parts would otherwise have been impassable/’ This description would well 
apply, as first suggested hy General Abbott, to the most direct route leading 
from the central parts of Buner to the Indus along the Barandu river; for the 
tower valley of the latter, as yet unsurveyed and in part inaccessible owing to 
the colony of ‘Hindustani fanatics' at present settled there, is reported to 
be a narrow gorge in places impracticable for traffic. 

From captives Alexander learned that the Indians of that territory had 
fled to Abisares. i.e., to the ruler of Hazara, having left the elephants behind 
by the river, Alexanders successful capture of these elephants is then related. 
Finally we are told that, serviceable timber having been found by the river, 
this was cut bv the troops and the ships built with it taken down the Indus 
to where a bridge had long before been constructed by the other portion of the 
army. 

Accounts of Diodorus and Curtins.— Diodorus' account of what followed 
the capture of Aomosia very brief, We are told by him that Aphrikes, an 

Indian chief, was hovering in that neighbourhood with 20,000 soldiers and 
15 elephants. The chief was killed by his own men, who brough this head 
to Alexander and thereby purchased their own safety. The elephants wander¬ 
ing about the country were secured by the king, who then arrived at the Indus, 
and finding it bridged gave bis army a rest of thirty days before crossing to the 
left bank. 

Curtiua’ account, evidently taken from the same source, supplements the 
above by some derails. But these do not furnish any clear topographical 

guidance. 18 Alexander is said to have marched from the * rock * to Ecbolima. 
Having learned that a defile on the route was occupied by *20,000 armed men 
under Erix, he hurried forward, dislodged the enemy with his archers and 
elingera, and thus cleared a passage for his heavy-armed troops behind. Erix 

was killed in flight bv his own men and his head brought to Alexander, Thence 
he arrived after the sixteenth encampment at the Indus, where he found every* 
thing prepared by Hcphaiation for the crossing. 

That bv Ecbolima the same place is meant as Arrian’s and Ptolemy's 
Kmholima Is very probable; also that the chief Erix is the same whom 

Diodorus calls Aphrikes. But both authors fail to give any clear indication 
as to where the defile held by this chief lay. If the sixteen marches to the 
Indus crossing have to l>a reckoned, as Curtius’ wording implies, from that 
defile, this certainly could not be looked for on the Bn rand u river; for thence the 
TOarc h to Ond (UWul), the ttm tem L'dabhilnda, where the passage <»f the Indus 
tn all probability took place, * 11 could not possibly hare taken more than four or 
five marches. However this may be, Curtius' reference to those sixteen marches 


31 lliMorvt, YIU. mt. 

ll Cf- Yirment Smith, E&riy Hr**®**.* of 2, p* 55. 
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ii considered together with Arrian's account, shows that Alexanders operations 
after the taking of Aoroos must have been fairly extensive. In this we may 
well recognize a fresh proof of the importance which was attached by him 
to the complete subjugation of the Assakenoi, IS The need to secure the flank 
of the main line of communication towards India against interference from the 
hills northward may account for this. 

Df flic alt] es overcome on Alexander’* Frontier campaiftn.-On his arrival 
at the Indus and at the starting point of his invasion of India proper 
wc must leave the great conqueror. There is no need to attempt here an 
appreciation as a whole of the military achievements of the campaign which 
preceded that invasion and of which we may now consider to have traced the 
chief scenes. But there are a few observations which deserve to be briefly 
noted. The outstanding feat of that campaign, the capture of Aoreos, was 
bound at all times to appeal most to the imaginations of Alexander's historians 
and has hence tended to obscure to some extent the greatness of the triumph 
over nature which the successful execution of the entire campaign in the course 
of a single cold weather season must have implied- Only those who are familiar 
with all the difficulties besetting operations in the mountain territories bevond 
the present North-West Frontier and with their military history in nwent 
times can fully realise the magnitude of the obstacles which Alexander's genius 
as a leader and the extraordinary pluck aQ d endurance of bU hardy Macedo¬ 
nians faced and victoriously overcame in the course of the campaign carried 

irom the Kuna? to the Indus. 

Amoiij! the difficulty to be reckoned with nowadays there lieu res Quite 
es largely as the mountain,,us character of the country the absence of local 

neecled^f BU t0 . ^ larpe bodies of troops and to supply the transport 

needed for their rapid movement. Coneideretion for thin feet of the present 

dL”izr"\r K fhe ?r ion - * **« “—-it ^ 

the times or "t, 1W,C , tShp ntia resources may not have undergone changes since 
the times of Alexander. I, „ a Question of distinct antiquarian interest, eepeci- 

eten a„rim D “ H C ° m8 7 H r “" S -» *■ '- the 

TZLZLrZZ? “t, n " ns leh h * lit B " d<lhist civilization 

but this i, t r I . 7 ’T hM alS ° * bearing, 

but tins is too large to be discussed in this place. 
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Mukhozai, Dot previously visited by any European, to Bimer and thence back 
to Sw&L The march down to Chakesar, long and rather fatiguing, Jed once 
more past the slope* of Mount Cnn and then for some distance along the crest: 
of spurs descending from the Ipal range. Looking back from them to the 
east 1 could sight again and again the long stretched level height of Pir-sar 
on the dank of Mount Cna and realize how conspicuous and dominating is its 
position. 

Importance of CftakSsar.—Chakesar, the chief place of the valleys held 
by the powerful AzI-khel dan, proved quite a small town and the seat of several 
* .f limitsschools of Muhammadan theology. Taken together they represent a 
curious counterpart of a small mediaeval university. Owing to its position close 
to the point where much frequented routes from Kana, Upper OhBrband, 
Buner ami the Indus valley meet, Chakesar is a local trade centre of some 
importance. There is much cultivable land in the neighbouring valleys and 
plenty of. ruined walls supporting terraces, meant for cultivation but no longer 
tilled, can be seen on the slopes around. On those facing the upper end of 
Chakesar from the north I was shown the site of Serai where ruins of ancient 
dwellings were said to have stood until recent times. They had Wen pulled 
down to furnish building materials for the towers built by rival KhSna and 
for the strong Tort erected by the new ruler of Svriit si nee he took possession 
of all these valleys right down to the Indus. The walls supporting terraces 
near by had probably been renewed more than once. But in one of them 
masonry of good fiundham type survived proving antiquity. 

Move across Puriin— At Chakesar I was able to collect interesting 
linguistic material in the shape of specimens of the as yet unrecorded Kohistanf 
dialect spoken at Batura above the confluence of the GhOrband river with the 
Indus; and then on May 3rd I started westwards. The route led across the 
K&ghlun pass, about 5,200 feet above sea-level, into the wide and fertile valley 
of Furan. From its head where the Yakh-ttuigni pe&a gives access to the head¬ 
waters of the Gb urban d river, right down to where it debouches on the Indus 
near KShaJgrSm the valley is remarkably open. There is abundance of good 
land easily capable of irrigation ; but owing to an inadequate population and the 
disturbed conditions prevailing until recent years much of it appeared to be 
uncultivated. Of ruins I could learn nothing. 

From here our route turned into the large side valley which descends from 
the Dwasare (Domrri} peak on the watershed towards 8w3t and forms the 
main portion of the Mukhoaai tract. Amidst fine scenery recalling Kashmir 
much well cultivated land was, passed here, before we approached the puss 
of Xuwe-ghiikhni on the well wooded range which forms here the eastern 
border of Himcr. As soon as this pass, about 5,300 feet high, had been crossed 
into the valley of Gokand J found myself on ground which like the rest of 
Buner already visited by me in i808 retains ruins dating from Buddhist times. 

Ruins in Gukand valley. —Within a mile to the south of the fort, of K«z- 
Gokand where our camp stood on May 6—7th, a detached hillock juts out 
into the picturesque valley near the small hamlet of SfiUtai, It hears on it 
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top ruins of dwellings extending for a length of some 90 yards. The lower 
portions of the walls show in most places ancient masonry while those raised 
above these and still standing to heights of 6—7 feet are of much coarser work¬ 
manship and manifestly date from later repairs. Ascending across a narrow 
gap to a spur on the south-east, I found at a height of about 250 feet above the 
road half-a-dozen small detached quarters built in tiers along the narrow- crest. 
Their construction corresponded closely to that seen in the ruined dwellings 

1 had visited above Kotah and elsewhere in the Swat valley. More ruined 
dwellings of the same type were to be seen clustering on the small ridges of 
Bumchaka and Kandao-gai to the east of the road two and three miles, respect¬ 
ively, further south. 

Where the valley considerably widens about six miles below Kuz-C5kand 
we passed the large village of Bagrft on the western bank of the stream and 

keeping to the opposite aide of the valley reached the mouth of the side valley 

bearing the significant name of Top-dcra. Just before we turned into this f 
was shown on a rock face rising above the riverine meadow- a much weathered; 
relieve carving, about 3 feet high. It represents a Bodbisattva, probably 
Avalokitesv&ra, in the same attitude as seen on the numerous rock carvings 

in Upper Swat already mentioned. 

Stupa uf TOp-dara, GOkand.—Moving Up the side valley and passing Tfip- 
dara village there was reached after about two miles first a fine spring in a 
gTove and some 390 yards further on the ruined Stupa that has given the 
valley its name. Like the slopes on both skies of the valley the Stupa is 

thickly overgrown by luxuriant vegetation. This owing to the low elevation, 

only about 2,800 feet, includes wild fig trees and shrubs not seen since 
leaving the Peshawar valley. In spite of this growth of vegetation the structure 
is on the whole remarkably well preserved. The square base approximately 
orientated measures, as seen in the sketch plan {PI. 8), 80 feet on the «ut and 

west aides and 75 feet on the other two. Its height, as measured at the NE. 

comer where it is practically intact, is 8 feet, including a slightly projecting 
cornice 1 foot high. Though the thick growth of trees and shrubs rendered 
measurement somewhat difficult it was possible to determine the two circular 
bases, 5' 4' and 3' 6 r high, respectively, including in each case a cornice of 
about a foot in height. The Htfipa rests on a cylindrical drum 7 feet high 
and above this had apparently a hemispherical shape. It had been dug into 
from the north-west right to the centre and the relic deposit probably reached. 
A flight of stairs, 19 8" wide, led up to the square base on the north. 

The top of these stairs extends along one-third of the north side of the 
square base, just as at the Stupa of ShiniUi, Close comparison of the plan and 
section of the latter, as seen in PI. 7, reveals the interesting fact that the dimen¬ 
sions of both Stupas are nearly identical in all respects. 1 la it possible 
that both were built by the Mine master mason or copied from the same 


1 The fiflflr pn-^mtioD of the at the Sh inb*i Stupa may well fiplijn tbe mm su n-ntvi i [ of t hi* to w vst ha ting 
ben khu the-ip tu h<* T5 f«l pquarv n lflg a! TOp-rfen it k JjW> by 18 fret* 
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model? The facing of the dome consists of remarkably well laid masonry 
of the Gandhira type and in place still retains a coating of ceraentdike 
hard plaster. It is probably due to this solidity of construction that the 
dome has not suflered more damage, men I had a big wild %-troe which 

threatened to dislodge stones on the SW. section of the topmost base, cut 

down the owner of the ground around came to remonstrate against this low 
of valuable grazing for goats. 

Near the north-east comer of the square base are the remains of a badly 
decayed smaller Sthpa. Its lowest base, 36 feet square, could be traced, but 
nothing of the superstructure. A deep hole showed where the centre had bean 
dug into for to relic deposit. Near the north-west comer of the large Stupa 

there survive the walla, 3 feet thick, of an oblong hall or VihSra, measuring 

20 by 16 feet* They rise nowhere more than. 3 feet above the ground. The 
mins' occupy the triangular end of a tongue-like bit of ground between two 
small Nullahs and both to the east and south there are large terraces probably 
levelled already in antiquity. On the eastern one wall foundations survive for 
about 30 yards. On my return from this site I was told of remains of ruined 
dwellings to be found in the wide amphitheatre-like Nullah known as Ptr-dara 
which opens opposite to T5p-dara towards the western bank of the GSkand stream ; 
but the lateness of the hour did not allow me to visit them. 

Stflpa of Blnfcalal.—When on May 7th we left the Ghkand valley south- 
westwards for Pacha I came unexpectedly in the small Nullah of ***** 
upon a ruined Stupa not previously reported. It occupies the top of a am 
hillock. Its remains have aufiered much damage through a Gujar welling 
which has been built against and partly dug into it on the ® ut '. ® 

walls supporting the quadrangular base could still be traced aim * in 
scrub for short stretches as well as indications of a circular base above it 
They suggested ft diameter of about 25 feet. About -5 jan s o to e 
a Low leap of deb™ seems to mark the position of a completely wrecked email 
Stupa. Here, too, a spring i. found done to the ruin, showing the reaeon 
why thia confined bat picturesque site bed been ehnaen by a pious founder. 

' Move into BunSr.—From the wooded height nf the M je .la. pern. dose 
on 4,200 faet above sea level, a wide panoramic view waa game over t e open 
northern valleys of Buner. It was ground 1 wdl remembered from “J 
with the Buner Kidd Force. Iu January, 1888, I had then been able to reach 
Pacha with Geueml Meiklejohn’e brigade and to accompany also a roconnms- 
sauce pushed with an eacort ol Guides Oavdry up towards the Jowara,^ 
as far as Bishunai. * Close to the village of Pacha there Lies the hobeet 
Muhammadan ahrino in Buner. the ZiSrat of Ptr Balm Sahib. It is routed 
all through the year by thousands of pilgrims whom the mpute «[**"*”** 
saint buried them draws there from all parts of the Peshawar valley and the 
idll territories to the north »s fur as the Indus Kohm.au. * W * £ 
walls of the Bidehah’e newly built fort about a mile and a_ 


* St* A rdu Hbgital Tot* ln'fA At Biair Fi*M Ftrtt, pp. 1* “W- 
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forge grove surrounding the Zifirat, was rendered obligatory by the Deed which 
all my companions and protectors feit of performing prolonged devotions at the 
sacred spot. Heavy rain starting on the evening of May 8th and continuing 
practically without a stop through most of the following morning caused this 
halt to be extended for another day, A visit on my part to the holy shrine 
was not encouraged by my entourage; in 1898, too, I remembered, orders 
had been issued prohibiting unbelievers from entering it, Bnt as I knew that 
there ^as neither architectural interest nor evidence of antiquity attaching to 
the saint’s resting plave, this was not to be regretted very much. 

Remains on Ramanai spur,—The enquiries made at Pacha did not indi¬ 
cate the existence of ancient remains in this part of Buner beyond those I had 
already surveyed m 1898, except ou a spur which descends from Alak-sar, a 
conspicuous outlier of Mount Ham, to the south-east towards the village of 
Bilo-khSn. To this spur I proceeded in the afternoon of May 9th while heavy 
clouds were still enveloping all the hills. Drizzling vapour and mist hanging 
over valley and slopes alike coupled with the steamy air made the ascent on 
foot rather trying. There was no mistaking that over the wide open valleys 

of Buner the hot weather has already set in, the elevation of Pacha being 
only little over 2,500 feet, 

fiui ascent led first up a thiuly wooded spur where at an elevation of 
about a thousand feet above the valley walled t terraces of abandoned cultiva¬ 
tion were met. The first ancient ruins were found at a height of a!wit 4,800 
feet above a steep slope covered with exposed rocks. The ruins were those 
of small dwellings showing walls built with forge roughly dressed slabs in 
fa,rly regular courses, small fiat stones being used as in'Gaud hare ruins to 
equalize the courses. Evidently the stratification of the rocks near by made 
it comparatively easy to obtain slabs fairly uniform in size. 

Wrthm a quarter of a mile further up there stretches the main duster 
of such ruins for about 210 yards up a slanting narrow plateau. They all 
seemed to he the remains of tower-like single-roomed dwellings which had 
been built up solid to a certain height to provide greater security. As seen 
in Fig*. 60, 61, the mounds which they have formed in decay present often 
the deceptive appearance of small mined Stupas. Some twenty-six of such 
detached dwellings were counted on the small plateau which is "known by the 
name of Ramanai, The walls of these substructures rise often clear to a heigh ^ 
o o or , set. Some of the larger ones measure up to 82 by 25 feet, but only 
m the interior of one min could I distinguish a wall 3 feet thick dividing two 

apartment*. The slabs showed lengths up to 3' 6* while their fairly uniform 
height was about 1 foot. 7 

. T Crn ^ ™P r 6saion gained at the site was that of considerable anti* 
qmty I have been reminded of them since by similar structures of undoubted* 
ly prehistonc ongm examined by me at some early sites of Makrun and 
Jhalawan The fact that no potsherds could be found near them may perhaps 
e an indication of their having served mainly as places of refuge in times of 
' But it must be remembered that as ample moisture provides here 
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vegetation and prevents denudation of the soil around ruins, pottery debris 
cannot be looked for on the surface to the same extent as is the case at ancient 
sites in such arid regions as Baluchistan or Sistiin. 


SECTION u.—THE SACRED HEIGHT OF ILAM-SAR. 

The special reason that had prompted me to make my way back to Saidu 
through this northern portion of Buner was the wish to visit Mount Ilam. 
Already on my flint visit to Lower Sw3t in December 189® I had learned of the 
pilgrimage which the Hindu traders settled in Swat and Buner annually make 
to a Tirtha or sacred site located on Ilam-sar, the summit of the mountain. 
While passing through Buner in January, 1808, T had been able to gather further 
details about this site, and these distinctly pointed to its local worship being 
an inheritance from very ancient times, 1 But the circumstances attend¬ 
ing that tour made in the course of a military expedition would not allow of a 

visit being paid to the mountain top which in any case at that season would 

have been under a heavy cover of snow. 

An additional archaeological interest had subsequently become attached to 
Mount Ilam through a very tempting suggestion of M. Fouchcr who proposed 
to identify it with Mount Hi-lo described by Hsiian-tsang as the scene of sacred 
Buddhist legends. 1 Now at lost the Jong desired opportunity had arrived to 

visit this fine peak which owing to its great height, 9,23? feet above sea level, 
and its impressive isolation on the crest line of the Sw&t-Indus watershed 
dominates all views both from the Buner and Swat sides. 

March to Ilam-kite, —Starting on the morning of May 10th from Pacha 
we marched westwards steadily ascending along the slopes of the spurs which 
from the rocky heights of Alak-sar descend into the plain. Though light clouds 
were still floating over the big valleys to the south, I could catch glimpses 
again and again in the distance of ground where tny work had taken me 

twenty-eight years before. Having passed the Gtijar hamlet of Jobra after some 
eight miles 7 march we reached the wooded spur of Bizo-sar where ruins had 
been reported, at an elevation of about ,5,700 feet. 

A steep mound about 20 feet high which I had heard before spoken of as 
a 1 Gurabat’, proved to mark the remains of a small defensible mansion built 
in a dominating position and partly over supporting walls. These walls and 
whatever was exposed of the superstructure showed, like those of the smaller 
dwellings near by, rough but massive masonry of the same type as seen at 
Ram&nai. The top of the mound measures about 45 feet by 32 and the sup¬ 
porting walls os far as visible below indicate an oblong shape also for the 
structure which stood here. Both to the NW. and SE. of this ruin are found 
broken walls of emali detached dwellings. They are usually 3 feet thick and 
stand in places still to a height of 6—7 feet. The largest of these dwellings 

‘See Tom T wtiJk U« Bmmtr Fittd Foret, pp, .£1 
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■consisted of a room SO feet by 18, and here an entrance 2| feet wide wan still 
distinguishable. Potsherds were here fairly abundant, and they included pieces 
showing raised or impressed ornamentation of the same type as found at sites 
of the Buddhist period in Swat. The presence of pottery debris is here ac¬ 
counted for by ancient cultivation terraces which are found on the slopes 
immediately below and prove continuous occupation. 

Miao villager* at MiSn-klle.—From this point the path, now less steep, 
turned to the north-west and after a total march of abont 14 miles brought us 
to the small village of Tlam-kile. It shelters with its terraced fields of maize 
in the valley which divides the broad mass of Alak-sar from the conical peak 
of Ilam-sar. Situated at a height of about 6,000 feet the little valley with its 
lively stream, its coolness and alpine surroundings made a very pleasant halting 
place on our ascent to the sacred summit. The land of Ilam-Idle is held by 
twenty families of MiSns. Claiming saintly descent they are exempt from all 
imposts like the rest of the Mian clan, widely scattered through the Peshawar 
district and the valleys of Buner and Swft, This privilege does not apply 
to the Gujars who cultivate here as their tenants. 

Tlam-kile from its Mian inhabitants is often spoken of as Milngfim. It is 
under this name or else as llm-o-mianz that it figures as the place from which 
some of the forged inscriptions in ‘unknown characters’, so liberally supplied 
to clone! Deane by the less scrupulous of his agents, in particular, ’Abdul 
Hanan and bis gang, were alleged to have been obtained. * Ham-kile cannot 
hoast of epigraphic relics. But as it is the nearest inhabited place to the sacred 
summit it may well have served in ancient times for the residence of Buddhist 

Di<m * ’n rr n priesta attcndin « to pi«i pilgrims after the fashion prevail- 
ing a a n lan Tlrthas. Is it possible that the presence of Mians at this 
i !e accessible place is in some way connected with the local worship of pre- 
lubammadan times 1 ft deserves to be noted thht the MiSns who are every- 

* * attachcd to disrate are not considered by 

atbuns to be of their own race.. 

n *7^: ,i " D ° , ;T ri r- a " 1 *** «,« &, 
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Ascent to Dam-aar,—The path followed on our ascent to I om-sar on 
the morning of May 11th led first over easy slopes with terraced fields in places. 
Then having gained after about three miles a spur which northward overlooks 
the valley leading down to Saidu and Mingaora, the steep portion of the ascent 
began at an elevation of about 7,100 feet. Amidst luxuriant conifer growth 
there were soon encountered those huge masses of bare much weathered rock* 
apparently granite (Fig. 64), which are the most striking feature of the Ham 
peak. In some places these big rocks have been undercut by erosion and 
carved into quite fantastic shapes. Thus one particular mass has the appear¬ 

ance of the beak of a gigantic beast. 

Over and between these frowning crags the climb took us steeply for aooufc 
an hour and a half. In places precipitous gullies, still filled with snow, were 
crossed amidst a thick growth of firs and pines. Below them violets and other 
early spring Bowers had made their appearance in profusion. Mount llam enjoys 
plentiful moisture throughout a great part of the year. We rarely saw it from 

Sw5t without clouds clinging to its head and during our stay there, too, it re¬ 
peatedly was enveloped in light mist* This explains the great abundance of 
flowers and lush grass to be found on its slopes in the late spring and summer. 
Even the Gujars who were with us, stolid enough as their race is, would 

speak of this luxuriant vegetation with something like enthusiasm. 

Rocky summit of Mount Hum.—At last the tower-like mass of rock forming 
the main summit was reached. It is crowned by four isolated crags like the 
pinnacles of a square church tower and is difficult of access all round. The 
easternmost of these crags forms on its top a small platform which has been 
artificially enlarged with trunks of trees and stone? (Fig. 65). An oblong 
stone heap raised on this platform is claimed by Hindu visitors as the Earn 

Takht, 1 the seat of K&nrn The god is supposed to have made a descent here 
from heaven. Gujars in pious rivalry claim the spot as the resting place of 
a * Shahid ' or martyr. Everywhere in these hill tracts it is the Gujars who 
are the true preservers of tradition, and it is among them that wc may expect 
local worship to survive here in its Muhammad united guise. 

Where the precipitous crags of the main summit fall away to the south 
there is found about 200 feet lower down a small and id most fiat hollow (Fig. 
60) flanked on the opposite side by the more gently rising slope of the 
southern summit. This hollow measuring roughly ISO yards from north to 
south 9 *»d 100 yards across is a very curious feature of the mountain top. In 
the middle there crops out a series of large rock tables, smooth and almost flat 
on their tops, striking to the east in the direction of the drainage which escapes 
in a narrow canon. 

Sacred pools on summit,—To the south of them there lie in a line three 
small pools of nearly circular shape; Fig. 66 shows the uppermost of them. 
They are fed by a email spring which rises amidst the rock walls of the northern 
or main summit and .sends its water in a small rill round the western rim of the 
b ^ j n This spring is said to run dry later in the season until the Monsoon 
rains set in. The string of limpid pools are known to the Hindus as the 
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Amarakunda and form a special object of worship for the pilgrims. Their presence 
on the very top of the mountain must, indeed, appear wondrous in the eves 
of the pious and would by itself amply suffice to endow the spot with the 
character of a true nwjsiiiMfi-ftftia. The annual pilgrimage to it according 
to the information received from the Hindus 1 questioned at Pacha takes places 
on the first day of the month of Jyaistha when the ritual ablutions performed 
at the AmarakLinda form the essential ceremony of the y&tru. 

Htisan-tsang’s account of Mount Hi-lo—But in Buddhist times the pious atten¬ 
tion of pilgrims appears to have been attracted far more by those huge 

flat-topped eouch-Iite rocks which stretch in a line by the ride of the sacred 
pools. It is just the mention made of them which places beyond doubt- the 
identification of Mount Ilam with HsUan-tsang’s Mount Hi-lo, as rightly con¬ 
jectured by M, Foucher but on less conclusive grounds. llsiian-tsaog's account 

of Wu-r&'ang-na tells us of it in a passage immediately following that on the 

rock where Buddha had dried his clothes* 

" Above 400 ii south from Meog-dfieh-li is the Hi-lo mountain. The stream of the mountain 
valley lows treat; u you go up it eastward flowers and fruits of various lands cover the water 
course and climb the steeps. The peaks and precipices arc hare) to pass, and the ravine* wind 
and eunre. You may hear the sound of loud talking or the echo of musical strains. Square 
stones like couches made by art form an unbroken series over the gully. It was here that 
Tathigata once gave up his life for the hearing of a half stanza of doctrine," 


Sacred mountain identified with Ham.-The general description here given 
of the mountain agrees as closely in all respects with the natural features 
of Ilam-sar as that of the ‘ square stones like couches made by art' with the 
hugs flat topped rocks stretching across the hollow between the two summits. 
The distance indicated from Meng-ch'ieh-li or Manglawar, 500 ft or approii- 
matey 80 miles, b certainly wrong and the bearing which is south-west not 
south, jr less accurately indicated than we usually find it in the Hn^H-cki. Yet 
our Chinese pilgrim guide was right in describing the stream of the mountain 
vafiey as flowing west. The principal drainage from the massif lies in the 
valley that defends west-south-west to below the Buoer ride of the Karalcar 
pass and there it meets the stream coming from the pass near the village of Liganai. 
It is up this valley that the easiest route leads to the southern summit, and it 
s route which, as I was told, is usually followed by modem Hindu 
pflgnms anyhow from Boner and lower Swat, Whether that summit takes its 
ic o vgwn-sar, the Yogis' heightfrom this practice, I was not able 

f ,Q ‘ ■, ^ !l * ncse patron saint’s sense of topography is thus vindicated, 

at least as regards the bearing of this valley. 

rive H' isan “t lj ‘ ln 6 , ai rout! measure men is It b impossible to offer any condtl- 

betw^ M 7 distlince of 400 « ^ich the Hn-yii-ohi indicates 

" 7 1 M ° Unt But “ ** justified in assuming 

iust mentn 8 7 7 ° f ““ haTc folIowed usual pilgrims’ track 

J __ d h« jested that by the distance recorded in the 


fa tL»: 01 Jolien, Mimcirt, *■ P- It correct* wb*t obviously ri m mriuike 

’ J - P- l3 *> the direction of the ren^d to. 
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Memoirs is meant not the direct distance but that actually covered by the 
pilgrim on the devious route which appears to have taken him first to a aeries 
of sacred sites in central Buner and only thereafter to Ham. M, Foucher has 
already called attention to the fact that immediately after 'the description 
of Mount Hi-lo the Hsi-yu-chi gives an account of three sites (Mah&vana, Mo* * 
yii and Sivika) all of which I believe to have before safely located in, or close 
to, the Barundu river traversing the centre of Buner. 5 From them we are 
suddenly taken north-west to the Shan-ni-lo-shih valley which certainly corre¬ 
sponds to the present Adlnzai tract due north of Chakdara, Now from the 
Barandu to Adfnsai the most direct and convenient road lies across the Karfikar 
pass, and it is just below this that the usual pilgrims* track to Mount Ham 
branches off eastwards. Thus it would certainly have been the most con¬ 
venient way for Hsiian-tsang to visit Mount Ham while en route from central 
Buner to Adui^ai, In this case the distance of 400 ft would explain itself 
quite correctly as the aggregate for the whole journey from Manglawar to the 
sites In the Barandu valley and thence on to Ham. 4 

Legends clustering about Uam-sar.—That legends co nn ected with local 
worship derived from ancient times still linger also among the Muharna- 
maflans of the neighbourhood is suggested by the name KhdtUfkd [recti Khflna* 
g5h, ‘place of worship’) which is borne by a bold rocky spur descending to the 
south-west. The small gully separating it from Jflgi&n-sar is known as 
Chihil-gazt and supposed to have received its name from a Zi&rat which once 
stood there. The name is curiously reminiscent of some piece of Buddhist 
legendary lore; for there is reason to believe that the grave mounds of abnormal 
length worshipped at different places of the Peshawar district and neighbour¬ 
ing tracts as the resting places of saints and called according to their measured 
lengths Nmt-gaz Sahib, ShU-yax Sahib, Chihil-gaz Satrib (‘ Saints of nine, twenty 
or forty yards’, respectively) are in reality the modem counterparts of colossal 
images once representing the Buddha in Xirvffna, a favourite subject in 
Buddhist iconography. 

During our halt of forty-eight hours on the sacred summit magnificent 
panoramic views offered from its crags during the early hours of the morning 
and again in the late afternoon while the head of Ham was clear of fleeting 
mist or clouds. From the high snowy ranges of the Sw5t Kohistfin and the 


* See Tout tcilA (i* Bun r FitUt Fore*, pji. 60 «qrt H for this idrfit ilienUniu of MpM-fit-m or Mubirun fiaJJglj** 
[imi with Pftojk&pw (Sunigrfciu), ol the 5h-yil (or Mo-ma} nwneahTy with Gurnbfttaj MAC T iihwkp imd of the 
Si-Lift# whra ih-i- Buddha in a prcvbun hirth as King Sivik* hid Eacrificwi hk body to miponi & p%fon. with the bU'tp* 
min At GirumL 

*Tbe distance* and bearingi j£ran in the (Julitii* M+nmn** S F pp, 130 *qq.; Wattrni F It™ Chorny 

i p pp. 232 sqq/f mim t from Meng-chieh-U to tbs Stiigbiriinl 20ft ii to the aukith ■ from there to the .Vfo-yU 

(or Mo-wa) mooMtery 30 nr 40 U to ihe north-* eat; from th*ro to the pigcon-PtUMming 8tGpa* 00 or TO Ii to the mi 
From GinJrmi, white I have located the Imil It*Hard Wle* to ft&ffi-*or the ro*d diaUnce e-AOnot be reckoned m\ !«■ 
lb.An 13 Of 14 mile*. corresponding fc 6G Of 70 M* The aggregate of these BOTcn! diit ancea Would Approach vezy 
flowly the dtftAHce of 400 ii u«l£mcd abm to repracsD L the total hm^th of the Journey from Mingkwar to the top 
of Mount Jlftlfn. 

If General Cunning luini'e estimate of Kaftan-tML&gk 1* on Indian ground u ono-jaxth of * mile in accepted (ct* 
fek Ancieni Gtogmpky r jk *71 ) the total of tho dii twine* would *4EroC ■till nrwrt clearly. 
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Hindukush beyond Dir and tie bend of the Indus they extended over the 
whole of Svrit and Boner right down to tho barren low hills encircling the 
Yosufaai plain. Peshawar with the mountains of Tir&h and the Safed-kGh 
above Kabul axe said to he visible in the clear atmosphere of the autumn or 
after rain. Now they were hidden by the hot’weather haze brooding over the 
plains, Mount 3 lam, made so conspicuous by its central position and so 
imposing by its isolation, was indeed destined by nature to become an object 
of superstitious awe and popular worship from a very early period. Its summit 
was ! he right spot, too, from which to bid farewell, for a time anyhow, to a 
region of fascinating archaeological interest. 

Departure from the M langurs dominion. --After mid-day of May 13th I de¬ 
scended by the precipitous path leading down northward to the saddle of 
Sarbfib where the Budshah has established his summer 4 hill station \ Thence 
the valley was gained which passes down to the fort of MiSna, and thus on the 
following day, moving past Buddhist remains already visited nearly two months 
before, we reached Saidu. There once more the kindest welcome awaited me 
from the ruler of Swgt. A busy day’s halt allowed me to have long talks with 
the Bidshah, to learn from this remarkable chief of the trials and straggles 
os the recent past and to express to him my deep gratitude for all the unfading 
hdp and protection which had done most to render my labours in his dominion 
huitful. On the moxuing of May 16th I said heart-felt parting thanks to my 
m host, to the chief supporters of his rale and to my old and ever willm" 
travel companion Raja ShAh ‘AJam. My arrival on the Malskand the same 

day closed a Tour which will always, be remembered by me among the happiest 
of my exploratory travels. 




PLATE: f. 



Specimens op pottery and object* in stoke and metal esqm bites m Upper Swat. 
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Abbott. General 
A bd ul l 'b.ifilj, Naik 
Abdul Hanan , 

Abdul Latif Khan . 
Abhi-fini = Abis&rea, q. o_ 


PaO e, 

* 42,2.7k 93 

42,4 

42* 35 p 59,100 

42,8 

* * 42,39 

Abmt^, an Indian ruler , 42, 27, 39.69, TO, 9- 

Abftwa, Ullage - * * , 42, 14 

acanthus * 42,64 

Acluemcuidian kings - 42* 23 

Aehar, fcinj&r hute of - * * „ 42* 86 

Aebun^nar, mount * - * , 42,75 

A ibliuta 8tupa. identified with mint'd 

Slii] mi near Charbagh - ♦ . 42, 51 f. 

Adm^ti valley . . - , 42, 103 

Ad rumor* spring at + . . , 42, 91 f + 

Afghanistan h 42, 23* 38 

AMdl , . . , . 42*59 

Agrianintu) * 42,711,86, 82 

Agrnr 42, 69, 72 

Aljruud, All Kban, Stpah-aalar , .42* Il ? 73 

"Ait eoVvtjc . * 42. 90 not* 5; 94 note 15 

Akhur.d * ■ * .. 42* *5 

Alak-aar, portion of Mount llam 42, 98, 99 f + 
Alexander, Macedonian officer * * 42, 82 

Alexander the Great 42, pmim, 2, TO, 
‘23 ft, 25 ft, 38 ft, 41* 66 ft, 69 ft, 74 ft. 

___his siege of Aomoa especially 42, 

SftS4 

_Ins further operations , 42* 92 ft, 

Alexander's Campaign on the Indian 
North-West Frontier , - , 48. 2 P 4 

1 AH Bvg^Jhenai T site - - ^2» 53 

Alkctan, general of Alexander ♦ 42, 27.39 

Allah i. valley . ^ 69* 72 

altars to Minerva and Victory, erected 

by Alexander * ^ 

Amarakunda, on Mount Jlarn * ■ l&£ 

Amb t town* perhaps — liuibolima 42, 71 r 72 


Page. 


Ambnlitna. see; Embolitna. 

Amlftk-dara, village, Talley and Stupa 
ol 42, 18 f +r 30, 31, 43, 45 

A nabnsis r see : Arrian. 

Anspach * 42,91 note 9 

anthropometnc&l records , *. * 42,5 

Aomia* Curios' name for Aomoo . 42, 82 

Aonms, rock stronghold 42* passim T *.£.* 2* 

3, 29* 4.1 1 100 especially 66 ft,, 69 ft; 

ef. Pir-sar. 

— “ identified with Coa 42* 75, 84 ft,, 89 3. 

-- height of . * . *42, 85 

--not fortified * 42. 83, 88 

--— dtrnatk oonditioiM of . 42. 91 L 

ApaJila Niga.42* 57 f. 

Aphnkes. Indian chief , , 42,93 

Aristobnlqa* quoted, by -Strain) * „ 42* 91 

Arrian 42* 23 note 1+24 notes 4 and 6* 25, 

26, 29, 38 L* 66 ft, 69 ft. rtOft.83 ft, 87* 
88, 90, 91 note 9, 92 f„ 94 
.Vr^iikes, an Indian ruler , 42* 69 . 69 note 7 

A p q7, ■ ■ # + . . 42,69 

.Vsgram, site, perhaps identical with 
Adgramma] , * - 42,71 note 4 

Aabami, portion of Pir-sar . 42* 77,79 

A mkiu river (Chenab) * * 42. 90 note 5 

Amgramma. town * . . 42, 71 note 4 

Asrunka, Sanskrit name of the Assakemii 
q. e. * * . , * 42, 25 

Aspasioi, tribe * * , 42. 24, 29, 91 

Assugetea, Indian chief * * . 42, 67 

AirtkEnot. nation of, 42,24, 20, 41, 66 ft, 

69 K, 91* 92, 93 

. WiikiinDs, chief of Malaga . 42* 25, 26 

— ---the brother of the same , 42, 92 

Athena? i is, quoting Chares of Mytilene 42, 91 
Attains, general of Alexander . 42. il, 39 

Attock ... . 42.77,92 

Avnlokildtan, BcHlhi-Hfittva 42, 14, 46, 49, 

51, &j, 96 
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Pm 

* Avnma r conjectured equivalent dl 
"Aop vg<; p present ttaa * * 42, 90 

Aze?-=Aya p Indo-ScytiuMi king , 48, 28 

AzI-khCclan . 42, 74, 95 

Arili^es=Ayilisa „ Indo-ScytMao king 42, 28 

Bibu, vilkge . , . . . 42,65 

Babtijin, mound Bear Haibat-gram * 42, f. 
BactriA . 42, 2S, 90 note 6 

4 Bad ShAh, p nder of Swat, see ; 

JfiinguL 

BatFa, town 
Bsgra p village . 

Baidara, village 
Biljaur * 

BuliwjlierBj, mound 
Balai F spur 
ba]lL+tfti + 

Balograiii village 
Balo-kMn p village 
BuEo4nle, hamlet 
BalilcMirtan 
Bfusjdt p valley . 

Barandii. river. . . 42 

Bar Durtiah'khek village 
B&rghole-ghund p ridge 
Bari kd^ acrihes' name of Bir-kti}, g. « 

Baringan, volley 
Bar-kana, village 

barrage, ancient, near T6kar-dara 
Stu P 11 - - - . * . 42, 16 f, 

Bar-aar, S, tnd of Pir-sar ridge 42, 76 77 7 <( 

' 87 , 86 

-height of . . . . 42 iii8 

— remain of fort on 4 ^ ^ j 

base of stupa, absence of . . ^ fj] 

b " tio11 * ' • Vt, SI. 35,36.38 


. 42.69 

. 42,96 

. 42,54 

42, 24, 26, 29 
, 42,65 

- 42,77 
42, 26. 87 
42 . 41.45 

- 42, 9B 

. 42, 13 

42. 66. 99 
, 42.51 

72, 92, 93. 103 
• 42,54 

42.7 


42. 45 
42, 74 


42,43.95 


42,42 

42,51 


Batera, village 

battering engines, see: engines. 

Bazar 

■ m * 

—■— of Mingnora . 

-- of Charbagh B 

walled terraces named Baiar 
near Mangkwar . . ' 4 „ 

Ba&]ara p valley 

B.™ (n,^, . 

—-identified with Bir-kot . 42. 27 ff 


Pack. 

beak of gigantic beast, rock having 
appearance of . . . 42. 101 

Heirs, see: Baxira. 

Bfeamia, spar , , . . 42,76 

Bilkanai, village . . , , 42,74 

Bingalai, Nullah of . . , 42,97 

Bir-JiiJt, (' Bit Castle ’}, hiU (ghuodai), 

village and valley 42,4, 8, 10, II ff,, 
15, 17, 18, 19 ff. t 28, 30, 37, 42, 49, 

54.67 

■-identified with Baxin , 42, 27 fL 

.42,97 

Biio-sar, a spur . , . .42,99 

Black Mountains . . 42, 3 , 72, 75, 92 

blankets, manufacture of, at Chur™. 42, 63 
Blood, General Sir Bindon . . 42,2 

Bodhisattvo 42; 6. 33, 44. 45, 46, 49,51. 52. 

65,96 

Bolton, H'blc Sir Norman, . . 42,3 

boulder with graffito. near Jare village 42. 

65 f., 65. 102 


bracelet, bronze, found at Chat 
Brihmf inscriptions 
Branill vilUge 
Buddha * 

“-— his visit to Uddiyana 

--neated figure of , 

standing, relievo of 
on king Uttaiusena 


- 42,74 

. 42.56 

42,62.64 


. 42.11 

42, 13, 18, 46, 65 
42, 16, 52 
* 42,33 

42. 32, 34, 

44,49 

i * Patiently enduring 'ftslii ’ 42, 49 


rock-carved image of 


text, attributed to, at his 
death 


42,60 
. 42,501 
. 42,62 

42,56 ffi, 65, 


— colossal relievo of 

— raised Adbhuta StQpa 
■ his 1 clothes-drying • 

102 

— his footprints . . 42, 56 f?., 60 

place where he gave up his 

life for half stanza . . 42 , jog 

— as king Si vita , 42,103 note 6 

- coJd^a! iiU3^ p ia Ninap 


Buddhist pottery, see: pottery. 
* Buddhist roads * 


42; 103 


42, 6 
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Buddhist shrines and dwelling, ruins 
of 42,1, 2, 5 f. t 7, 0 f., 11 p 12 t, 14, 15, 
IS 1,30 ft, 34, 37, 42 C, 44 + 45 f., 46 f 
48 f..49, 50, 52, 55, 60 f.. 05, 95 ft, 97. 98 
Bolder. Professor G. , * 42, 49 L, 59, 00 

Bum r 42* 1. 2 W 3. 9, II f. fc 25, 30. 42, 43 t 44, 
45. 47, 67, 71, 92 L, 9ft 97, 99, 162 T 103, 104 


BErimur. small alp, plateau 


kandao, ravine 


Butkara, site , 

J Bftto ", i.e., sculptures 
buttressed walls, at L'Je^riini 
canon near Mount 11am 
catapults, see; engines, 
cave, natural, at Tokar-dam 
—— the * Hindu Cave * 
cedar trees * 
cellar, or lower floor ' 
Central- Asian costume 
Cba^hnnfm country ► 
Chakdara, fort 
Chakesar, town and valley of 


42, 76, 79, 85, 
86 , 89 
42, 79, SO, 86 C 
. 42,43 

42,5 
- 42, 35 ff - 
, 42, 101 

* 42* 16 

42, 32f* 

. 42, 12 
, 42* 34 
, 42,33 

42, 72, 92 f 93 
42, 2,25, 103 


42* 3, 68, Oft 
71, 72,80, 92, 93. 94 f* 
Chamlu ****** 42, 71 

ChandrubUga (Chenab), river 42* 90 note 5 
Chamt, paw , 4ft ® 

Charbagh, town 4ft 40* 4? p 51 f., 55, 68, 72 
Chares of Mytilifift, one of Alexander a 
chief ollcbls . * * - ■ 42, - J I 

Chatfttdda, see also : Peukelaotis and 
Fushkalavatl 

1 ehiimka % top-boots of Turkestan 
Charus. Macedonian * 


Chat , spur 
Chavunnes, E. 
Chcnab river - 
chhattra * 
ChM-dara* valley 
China r-fcamgp* glen 
Chinese pilgrims 

Chinkolni, village 
Chip, Gujar hamlet 
ChitrU , 
Chodgram, village 
chronology 


42, 67 
42*33 
42,82 

* .* 42,741 

* 42, 57 note 3 
42* 90 note 5* 94 note 15 
. 42, 12,13, 19, 46 

* 42,63 

. 42.53 

42, l t 4, 6. 19, 24, 56 ff * GD, 
61,74,92, 102 

* 42,65 

- 42,78 

42* 2 t 6. 8, »* 57* 64 
42, 48 note 6, 62 
. 42, 19, 22 L m 50, 91 


Pin, 

ChuiTfti, village , , 42, 51, 61 fc, 68 

-coloured blanket* from * 42* 63 

circumvallnrion (cf. aLs q : wall) 42. 21, 35 f. 
citadel of Rir-Kol • * * * 42,21 

climatic observations. on Aomad . 42, 9t 

1 Clothe drying * rock, see : boulder. 

[coins , * - * * * 4ft 41 

- Iiulo-Scythku * 42, 18. 22, 62 

- 4 Kush an . . 42, 18 S 19, 22, 33, .18, 52 


of Turkish Shell ie of Kabul 
Indo-Greek 

Indo-Parthian . * 

of Hindu Shah is 


42. 19 
42,22 
42*22 
42, 22 


coloft^al image of Buddha or Bodhi- 
sattva * * 42 13, 15, 34, 50, 65, 103 

Court, M + , general of Raojit Singh . 42* 

71 note 6 

Cunningham, General Sir A. 42, 17 r 103 not* 6 
cup [cf* abo: pottery] * * 4ft 54 note 1 

Curtins 4ft 23 note 1. 25* 26, 29, 39, 76, 

81 ft, 83 note 6, 84 note 8, 88, 93 f. 

ChihU-gazs, gully * * . * 42, 103 

dam, see : brmgt, 

Dairiozai, ait* _ T * * * * 42,7 

Danda-NCiol*!, Bpur and ravine 42, <7, 85 f* 

Dingram, village * 42* 46 

Dardic Ungnfcgw 42, 4, 25, 28, 29, 40 r 41 

note 6, 48 note 6 t 62,90 
Darel . * 42, .8, 29 note 18, 56, 64, 74 

—— identified with Ta-ii-Lo * * 42* 48 

Barmesteter* Prof. 3* * 42, 91 note 8 

date of eiege of Aomoa . - . 42* 91 

Deane, late Colonel Sir Harold 42, 2, 5, 32, 
35, 47, 49 p 57, 58, 59, 61, 100 
defence, a feature of 1 Buddhist dwell¬ 
ings* Ln Swat * . * * 42. S L 

Deaietrioi* general of cavalry of 
Alexander . * * - 42,27,39 

Dhammapada, verses from, incised in 
rock ****** 42, 50 

Dhy&ni* Buddha .... 42, 65 

diaper .***-- 42,64 

Diodorus 42, 23 note 2, 70, 81 f., 83 note ft 

84 f 93 

Dionyrios Puri^etes* * 42* 90 note 6 

Bit * * , 42,2,3,24, 104 

-— N&wuh of * . *. - * 42* 60 

distance between Bir-kOt and Aoreos 42, 29 
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Dokorak, village - * ♦ 4£ + 53 

Goaiilo"5ar h rnuuntaati 8 pw * 12 , & 

dragon, eonveraion of, by Buddha * 42 ( 56 I. 
r Dtagon-Uke % * - - ,42*57 

drainage (ef. at&o barrage) 42* 36, 37, i 8 t 

101 , 102 

dnsss. royal figure in Kushao * * 4^ 33 

Duber . , , , * 42* 63,77 

Dumthaka r ridge - 42,1*6 

Dwasar* (Dosjxri), peak , * 42. 47 t &5 

Dyrta, town of . » 42, B2 

Echolima . , . , * 42,23 

elephants, at Ora . * * * 42.39 

--of brother of Afisakema 42* 52, 93 

" Elephant'?! head ”, rock of * . 42 r 32 

EmholimLL (Skt. Ajubulima), town 42, 7U f.* 93 
Emodos * 42, 90 


engines of war * 42* 26, £6, 81, 82. 84, 87 
Eriz , . . . * 42,93 

ethnographic observations* * 42, 4, 24,25 

Fa -neitu , , 42, d( 3 f., n 8 note 4 , 1 4 

fastness, see: fortifications, 
footprints of the Buddha (paduMs) 42, 56 if., 

09, <50 

forged inscriptions , 42, 35 

fori-', fortifications 42, 20, 23, 27, 29,35 fif. 
39 t, 13, 14, 51, 53, 54. 71, 79, 80, 85, 07, 99 


-no fortifications on Aomos men¬ 
tioned . . . 42, S3,88 

-fort erected on Aornos by Alexan¬ 
der . , . .42,88 

Foucher, Prof. Alfred . . 42, 99. 102 f, 

Hand ham . 42. 26, 32 note 2, 42,64, 67 

' Gandham type * masonry , 42, 6, 7, 9, 13, 
17. 1& f.. 22, 43, 44. 49,53,54, 55,74, 38, 95, 

97,88 

Gandiiarv], flying figures of , 42,51 

G&nv 1 - sjB'nki ng hill tribe . . , 42, 63 

Ghaligai. village . , „ . 42, 32 

Ghurband, river and valley of 42, 3, 47, 50, 
51, 53, m, 69. 71, 72, 73 t, 80, 92, 93 
Ghwagh&war, a site near Jalula , 42. 7 f. 

Gimrai. ruins of Stdpa at 42, 103 note* 5 and 

6 

1 jiroban, glen . . . . , 42 5 


Paok. 


Gogdara, village , . * 42,33 

-mined Buddhist monastery 

at , , . . 42,34 

Gokand valley 42, 96-97 

Government of India, Education Dept. 42, 4 
Graeco-Buddhist sculptures 42, 5, 13, 38, 42, 52 

-style . . . . 42, 64 

Grierson, Sir George 42, 4, 28 note* J5 r 15 
and 17, 40 note 4, 41 note 6, 48 note 6, 62, 

90 notes 7 ntnd 8 
Gujars . 42, 13, 18, 44. 46,52, 74. 75, 78, 86, 


Gulibagb, village 
Guligrum, village , . 

Hu tubal, ruined rite 

-on Bizo-sar 

Gumbatai 

GumbatAtiu. site and hamlet 
Gunaghar , 

Guraioi, tribe . 


89. 97. 99, 101 
. 42,53 

, . 42,43 

42, 12 r. 
. 42.99 

42. 103 note 5 
. 42, 10 

42, 80 note 1 
. „ 42, 29 


Gurains river , 
Gurutni, village 
11 a i bug nun, village 
Huimavata 


42, 24. 29 
42. 10,20 
, 42,6.8 
. 42, 90 


#aji BAba's Ziarat , . , 42,42 

Hasaau-kotS, name of Buddhist mins 42, 34 
Uuasanzai country , . . , 42, 72 

Hamra. district of . . 42, f >8 f., 71. 77, 93 

-identical with UraZa , , 42, 69 

Hellenistic art (ci. “ Graeco-Bud¬ 


dhist”) , . . . 42,42,64 

Hephnistion, general of Alexander 42, 67, 93 
Heraktes, eon of Zeiu , . 42, W, 81 

hill station of Miungul . , .42,104 

Hi-lo (Chinese), identified with Mount 

- 42; 19, 45, 99. 102 f 

Himalaya.42,90 

Himava(n)t , . . * , 42, 90 

Hindughar f Hindu Cave ") . . 42, 32 f. 


Hindukurii 42, 23, 35, 62 note 3 . 64, i*( notes 

4 and 6 , 91. 104 
Hindu pilgrims , , 42,99, 101 , 102 

11 .Hindustani fanatics ”, colony of . 42, 93 

Hippocampi, carving of , . , 42.52 

historians of Alexander , , . 42.23 

Hogarth. Or, D. . . . 42.23 note 2 


Hsi-yu-ehi . „ 42, 48, 31, t 58, 61. 102 L 
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Hsiian-tsang, Chinese pilgrim . 

__— on name of Swat 42. 1 & ole 2, 

4(1 not e 5 

___on Mount Ilam 42, 19, 45. 99, 

I02 1. 

_ __on StQpa of King Ittora- 

aean « - • '** f 

- -on Mangalajnira * • 42, 4< f. 

___on “ Great Stilpa ” oust 

to Uipg-dpidt-li • 42,45 

_ on Adbbutm StBpa - 42- 61 

__on Buddha's “clothe* 

drying ", etc. . 42,56 ff. 

_ _ D n Boddha’i footprint# 42, 56 

66 

____on remains in Swat 

valley . ■ - 42. t>l f. 

__— His route to Mount Mam 42, 

102-103 

Hui shertg, Chinese monk . * . 42, &7 

Hyda*pefl, river, «*: Vitast*, 

Ibrahim Baba, an old Gujar 42, 60 note 2 
konodufe - - - 42,32.33.44,43 

Ham, Mount (JUnl-Mi) 42. H, 18, 12, -iO. 

45, 90 note 3. 99-104 

14 1(V) 

Ilam-handao, spur , . * ’ ^ 

lloni'kilc, village . . 

42. 100 

Ilm-o-niwn* . 

images tcf. aUo relievos) 42,11, 13, 14. •*- 
''Ipio; * * ’ . 42. Jt> 

IM of Arrian , . *»■*•* 

lndo-Scythlan (ef. also wins) .. 42, it, <0 

Indo-Parthian 

. , . 42,50 

India * _ 

Indus river 42, prim, -■ 8 > - 3 - ^ 1 

30. 41. 47,48, 66 S.. 70 U 72, 71, 70 f- #». 

SI, 64,69,91. 93, 95. 104 

«“ .< (< V'T 

Siv&tii * * * . 

iHHcrwtot Alia ■ ■ ^' U ' U ' 

inwriptio., «.a4,3S,58,li>f..56!., ( 0 

___forged inscriptions . . 42. UMi 

hrigtfi.,, . ■ 

Islampur, plateau of. - * ^ 

jtibytt, Turkish princely title . . *2, -fa 

Jaiab. village . ■ ■ * * 4S ' 7 [] 

dainty CrfuiKjl K. II. 8+ - , 

Jampure-dhlmi, site - ■ 42.62.u4 


Ja&hU, valley 
Janfi, village 
J ftOSU 
Jirc„ viltnjre . 

jure* earthenware (ef. also pottery) 
J .it aka relief (tf. al*o relieves) * 
Jhal^wan - # 

Jhelaiti river, see : Yitasta. 

Jhoila. or Zodoo, king 
Jihimia, satrap 
dobra r OnjoJ hamtat. 

Jogian-sur, the 11 Yogis’ height" 
Jowatai pass 


Page. 

43, 42, 45 
42. M, 66 
42, 44,45,100 
. 42,56 

42, 54. 65 
. 42. 6 f. 


. 42.98 

. 42,28 

. 42,28 

. 42.99 

42, 102, 103 
42, 44,45, 97 


Joyce, Mr. T. D„ of British Museum 


42. 6, 62 
note 3 

Jraudu-gumbat, Stupa win . . 48, 17 

jug tsee also pottery) . * 42,54 

Julian, Stanislas 42, 32 note 1, 47 notes 1 
and 2. 48 note 6, 57 note 4, 58 note 8, 102 

note 4, 103 note 6 

"Juniata”, schools of Muhammadan 
theology ‘ 35 

Jurjumi, Stupa of , 

Kabalgium, village . . 42, 68, «l, 95 

Kabul, town, river and valley 42, 23, 25, 26, 

41, 67, 70 f-. 91. 1 £K 4 

Kadaphes, Kush&n king - 
Katin stati 

Kafir-kot, ruins at . 

Kagan, valley . 

Kagblun paw ■ 

Kfikhi-dhcrai, plateau 
Kola, village . 

Kala-kot, village 
Kalam, village 
Kali, story of wicked king 
I'ADiM'i, woollen blanket , 

K a ni bar, village 


42,28 
42, 25, 57, 62 note 3 
. 42,6 

. 42,7? 

. 42,95 

. 42,65 

, 42,501. 
. 42,55 

43. 58, 62. 63 
. 42,49 

. 42,63 

. 42.41 


Kana. valley 


Kfincbai-kanda, StGpa ruin 
Kattdap, village and valley 
Kandiui-gai. ridge . 

Kamila, valley. 

Knmjar kote. site 
Kan>ii. province of China . 
ivindiM. pits for storage of grain 
' Knpflr-kandiK ”, ” ruins o 
-inivs ” 


42, 3, 63. 68, 73 i., 86, 95 


. 42,43 

42, 12, 20. 28 

. 42.96 

42. 62, 77 
. 42. 14 

. 42, 10 

42, 9 


Kafir 


42,74 
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Karakar paaa and vaUey 

42, 12. U, 15, 17 i, 

Lande-sar, portion of Bar-Sac 

42. 79, 88 


26, 30, 100, 102. 103 

language spoken in Swat 

. 42. 25 

Knrgh&~r]hcraj, a Buddhist site . 42, 55 

Lat-^r see : Lurike. 


Karo mi pass - 

42. 65,73 

Larike (or Ladikn or Lata) 

42, 40 note 4 

Kashmir 

42,25, 93 

L£vi F Prof, Sylvain 42, 1 

bote 2, 40, 63, 71 

katapdtal 

. 42,67 

Liganai, village 

. 42, 102 

K at gain r saddle of * 

, 42,25 

UUujsai. village 

. 42,73 

Kay ala. royal natnt 

42, 28 note 13 

linguistic material, collated at Cha- 

Keen p Colonel W + .1* 

. 42,4 

keaar . 

. 42,95 

Khalil pass * 

42, 42,46 

lionSp pedestal supported by six . 42* 33 

Khanftkil (recte: KhanagnlO - . 42, 103 

- on bni?* of Buddhht relievo , 42* 52 

Kharu&hthi inscriptions 

* 42, 35, 56, 59 

Livy lliviiie) . 

. 42,82 

Khatakj r village 

. . 42,41 

Lie-bande, Oujar handet . 

. 42,46 

Khazana, mound near Na 

42.5 

Lue~khpa, ridge 

42.7 

JQjurf&na-ghjit, a rock 

. 42,50 

loop-holea 

48,9 

Khoaspea rivet 

. 42.29 

STCrindle Sir. 42, 23 not* 1, 26 note 8. 27 note 

KJaoe-S river 

. 42,24 

10, 80, 81 note 2, 82 not* 4, 

Khotan * 

. 42,44 


87 note 8 

Khushwakt race 

42,8 

JUad&r Khan-Sami, site 

42, 54 note 1, 65 

Khwaja-kJieh village 

42,53 f., 61, 65, 68 

Mafia bun p range 

42,2, 71,77,92 

Koftp river 

, 42,71 

Afahuvana 

. 42, 103 

Kohd-daman . 

. 42,23 

Mti/fHm ntj<i - jataku * 

. 42,63 

Kohifltan* Swat and Indus 

42, 3. 41 note 6. 

Mahmud of Gbazna * 

. 42,38 

42.59, 73, 79, 92, 97, 103 

Mah mud, Qupr potter 

• . 42, 74 f. 

Kohjtftnni dialect 

- 42,95 

Moira plateau . * * 

. 42, 76 

Xoinoa, general of Alexander 42, 27, 29, 39, 70 

M&iyfi, language 

. 42, 41 note 6 

Kotahp village 

42, 6, 8 f., 15. 96 

Miu Acre, spur . * 

42, 49, 52 

Kotanai, Stupa ruin 

Knriikar 

Maju s portion o 1 Plr-sar * 

42, ??, 79 

valley , 

. 42.17 f. 

Mu k rim # 

. 42. 98 

Kuthaitti, Indian chief 

. 42,67 

Malak&nd pa As. . 42,2, 4, 6, 6, 35,104 

Kijtkui pass 

. 42.17,50,51 

Malkidam. fields of . * 

. 42, 14 

- hamlet 

. , * 42,95 

MADga!apura r aee : Mongiavar 


Ko-xulo K ad phi sea (Kujula Ea&a) . 42, -jft 

Manglmr, town and valley 

42. 40, 42. 47 f.. 

Krat*;ros p general of Alexander . * 42, 70 

51, 52. 57. 06. 72.102 

Kueh-kanderOp terraces 

, 42,74 

Mania r f village * 

, . 42.33 

Kujula Rasa, Kinhiin king 

. 42,26 

Maukiill, village name in Barll and in 

Kuknu, village 

. 42,43 

Torwal 

42, 48 note 6 

Ktoar, river and valley of 

. 42, 24, 94 

maurut' 11 mansion ** 

. 42,9 

Kushuri [see also coins) 

42, 28, 33, 38, 50, 

Mim&ehra. 

. 42,69 


64 

imp* . 

42,4.20 

Kuytilm * 

42,25 Hu te 13 

Miinjutirt, Professor J. . 42, 28 note 14. 29 

Ku£ p village * 

. 42,54 

Manhall. Sir John, support of 

. . 42, 1, 4 

KiLErUokand, fort of. 

42, 95, 96 



Kuj-w, hillock on PiMar 

42. 77, 79 

MiLshturip shoulder of 

. 42, 79,87 t. 

Ladika, tee ; Larike. 


Malaga, city 42, 23 L t 27 1 

30, 39, 41, 67, 92 

UUkTi. valley , 

42, 55,57 note 4 

Madiminn h jbe rai s mound - 

. 42.53 

LurtfU), village . . 42,55, 57 note 4, 77 

Malaga (^Maosaga i n_V 

42, 26, 39 

Laudaktii, ridge 

. 42,6,8,30!. 

meeting ball of Buddhist monks 42, 15,34, 5& 
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MeiHejohii* General T. * , 42* 97 

MeBg-cbieIi4i P to wn of * identical with 

Mangalapura h preaeiit M&nglswar - 42, 31 B 

Z% 41 l. SI 1 P 57, 61, L02 t 108 mt * 6 

mercenaries employed by Aasakfooi , 42, 26 

metal image* 42, 52 

Metcalfe, Mr. 1L J. . . . 42, 4, 5 * 6 

Miami, fort * 42, W L, 1Q4 

Mian clan . 42* 100 

Mi&ngam* another name for Ham-kitt 5 . r. 
Miangul* the, ’Abdul Wadfld Gul Shah- 


2 &da t ruler of Swat 42* t p S p 5* 8, 41 p 43 p 
45 P 47, 54, 73, 97, 104 
Mingaora, town 42, 40, 41 45 f. p 47 p 48, 

67* 68, 101 

MingvaltMn, hamlet . - * 42* 62 f* 

miflaites [ct engines) 42 p 21* 81* 84* 87 

Mo-ha-fa-ua . 42+103 nolo 5 


Mobmand country * 42* 24 

monastery p Buddhist fi'iAdm) 42, 6, 7, 10 

li r 14* 15 L, IS, 34, 43, 44, 50* 52 t 55, 97 

monsters* carved . 42* 52 

Mom p&iA t . . * P 42,5,6 

Morpandai* village , 42* 59 

Mosque, on Pir-s&r 42* 76, 89 

motor road, newly built . . * 42 p 8 


mound* piled tip by Macedonians* at 

Aomofl - . * 42* 81* 82,84* 87 


Mount [lam, ace ■: Ham. 

Mo-ji, or Moau * 42, 103 

conquest* of 8,vat 42, 25, 37 

-*- : -- burial grounds and 

shrines 4£ fc 38, 50, 76. 89, 
97, 101 

—--— tradition 42* 33, 75,101, 103 

--- inscriptions - - 42, 56 

-worship of collier Bud 

dhiet sites » * 42* 59 

--- theological schools 42* 95 

Mukhoxaij valley of , , 42+ 68, 93, 95 

Mullahs , . * t « - 42* j5 

Mutter* Dr. tl *, 42* 90 note 6* &1 note 9 

MulHDiii-pa(ai+ name of field near 
That . * , , . *42,60 


Mnllinus, see: Mylleaa. 

Mylleaa, name of Indian guide of 
Alexander * 42, 82 note 0 




Nigaiaja* story of * 

, 42, 67 f. 

Xupgrani, village and valley 

42, 12, 14 f„ 17 

Nal, village 

. 42. 5 L 

Nandihar, valley 

42. 69, 72 

Nangri&l* spur 

- 42; 51 

Napoleon 

42, 84 not# 7 

Narai-khpa T ridge 

42, 7 

Natoilra, village 

. . 42. 14 

Nawagai* village 

, . 42, 18 

Nawe-ghakliai, pass of 

. . 42,25 

Xawe-kiJe T village * + 

42, 33. 53 

niches * 

. , 42, 14 

Nikaia, town in the Kit In! v allev . 42, 23 
SirvariH, colossal images of Buddha in 42, 103 

ftiya, site ip Central Aria * 

. . 42,64 

Nora, probably identical with On , 42, 30 

Obo-ghat, the " nock of the wate ‘ , 42, SO 

Uddiylna, see: Uddij^&fiu 
Ora, town , . 42. 27* 

29, 30,38 ff„ m f. 

Orobatia* town 

. 42.67 

Yh/apts 

. 42,69 

Pacha, village . 

42, 97 t,!» 

pwhikm (see : footprints) . 

, 42,69 

painted jiottery 

. 42.37 

Paitoi, fort of Minngul 

42, 54 f. 

Pajigranip village 

. 42.33 

Fakhli plain . + 

42. 69 

Pakhtun Waii, late Raja of Tangiram) 

Uarel * 

. , 42,8 

Palai, valley of 

42,6 

ptliaodc, built for Ptolemy's 

cuiup , 42.80 

PaJmette, 

. 42,64 

Paloaa trees 

. 42,30 

Pamir * * * 

42.2 

Pan P village 

4£. 45. 46 

Punjab . . 42, 2, 29, 23, 73, 90 note 5 

Paiijkoru river f—GuraiiCks) 

42 '3, 24, 25, 26, 


29. 57, 68 

Panjkotui , . * 

42, 103 note 5 

parasol* ate 2 dthtUtra 
Tta'poSr^ 

42, 83 86 

ParopamL^dni* 

. 42,91 

Pashtu language 42, 29 note 18, 89, 90 

passage .... 

* * 


rock-cut passages below Bit- 

ko t + * . * 42, n 

v united, at Surai-tangi 42- 54 
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Pathiins 42, 18, 24, 35, 35, +1 note 6, 62- 

69, 74, 75, 89, 100 
Peniikka-H, general of Alexander . 42.57 

Persian Empire . , . . 42,23 

Persian style, influence of . . 42,64 

Pe-ihawar, tow n and valley of 42, 5, 6, 9, 23,11- 
63, 67, 68. 70. 77, 91, 06, 100, 103,104 

petra, designation of Aornos ae . , 42. 88 

Petra, “ town of India ", , . 42. 91 

Peukelaotis {^Pushkalavati, present 
Chanadda), town , . 42,23,67 

Fezal-knndao, juass , . , 42,77, Sb 

pilgrimage to Mount Ilam 42, 19, 30, 99, J02 
Plr Baba Sahib's Ziarat , . , 42.97 

Pir-dara, Nullah . . , . 42, 97 

Pir Kush I nil Baba, resting place of . 42,32 

Pusar, spur of Gpa 42, i, 29, 69 fL, 93, 94 
95, 100, tut especially 72-80 

—-identified with Aornos 42, 84-94 

pits tn the ground: .... 42, 9 

plaster , . , . , 42, 18, 97 

Pleiades ...... 42. 91 

Polys perehon, general of Alexander . 42. 39 

pools, sacred, on Mount 11am . . 42,101 

pottery, ancient 42, 10, 20, 21,22, 37, 44, 
46. 47, 49,50. 52, 53, 54. 55,65, 74, 88 f., 100 

■-not found among ruined 

mansions of Swat . , 42, 10 

-- nor at Kamanai , . 42,9g 

jtradak*iw . . , . , 42, 13 

Fseudc’CsJlistbenwi . 42, 90 note 6 

Ptolemy, son of Lagos, general of 
Alexander 42, 40 note 4, 69, 70, 80 f., 82 

note 5, 83 f., 85 f. 
Purau, valley of 42, 3, 68, 71, 92,93, 94, 95 
Pushkalavatl, town, identical with 

PetikeLnotis, q, p. . . . 42, 23, 67 

Ragast.site.42,55 

” Raja Gin's Castle ”, above Ude- 
8““ * * - . 42, 35 ff., 38, 43, 45 

“ Raja (lira’s to teila ” , . . 42,38 

Raja Sirkap, tradition about . . 42,89 

mjatarungitf 42,59 note 8, 69 notes 5 and 7 

Rajgalai pass.42, 97 

Ramanoi, spur. . . , 42,98,99 

“ Ram Takht ” (Seat of Rama) , 48, 10] 
Randukai, group of ruins near Kotik 43, 9 


Page. 

Kangmala-gumbat, name of ruined 
S*5pa , . . . . , 42,42 

Rnnjit Singh ... 42, 71 note 6 

RAiho-dberai (" heaped mound’*), 
near MungL&wat . . . 42,48 f, 

Rawak Stupa, near Khotan . , 42, 44 

rebcis, buddhistic , . . 42, 32, 96, 97 

rebevos (cf. alno rock-carvings) 42,5 L, 13, 
15, 17, 18, 32 L, 38, 44, 45, 51, 52, 65, 95 

— -design in relievo on pottery 42, 21 

reservoirs of water . . . , 42,78 

“ ribbing" on. pottery , , . 42,65 

'' Rock called Aornos ”, see : Aornos. 
rock-carvings ..... 

— --— near Hindughar cave . 42, 32 f. 

--— near Kukr&i . , 42, 44 

---near Saidu , . 42, 45, 46 

-near Mnuglawar , 42, 49, 5U L 

- -on Nangrial spur . 42,51 

- --near " clothes-dryleg ” 

. . . 42, 65 

' --in Golcand valley , 42,06 

rock inscription* see : inscription, 
rotunda, vaulted, at Kargha-dherai 
* • * , . , 

royal personage, image of. 

8®fcd-koh. 

Baidgai, Jake. 

Saidu, town and valley of 42, 30, 35,36, 41, 

43,45, 47,99,101,104 
saint's resting place near Blr-ktH . 42, 11 

Saint-Martin, V. da , , . # 42/47 

Sikyamuni, see : Buddha. 

Sambat , village . . . 42,53 L 

sanctuary, see: Buddhist shrines and 
dwellings. 

SovbpoVm - . 42,96 note S 

mngharama (cL also monastery, and 

Buddhist shrines and dwellings) , 42, 52 


42,5 

42,33 
42 . 104 
4&57 


Range tajuirkha, hillock 
Raradi characters „ 
Sarbab, saddle of 
Barkul , 

Sarpataj, spur . 

Saturnian pottery 
Satrapies of Persian Empire 


. 42.47 

• 42,56 
42 , 18 , 45 , 104 

42 . 85 , 69 

• 48 ; 35 

• 42.65 
42 , 23,28 
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Sayid 
saint , 

sculpture 

relievos) 


Fir ttegh&n, MiiitAimiLad&n 

V I V B A I 

(of. Buts, rock-carvings, 

* * ft At p 

recstit digging for sculpture 


Page, 


42, 89 


42.12, 

13 

42, 3S 
42,95 


Seal, inscribed Buddhist , 

Serai, ait# near Chakeaar . 

Seri ml in 42, 2 not# 1, 4 note 1, 21 nates 3 

and 5, 25 note 7, 29 note 20, 32 not# 3, 40, 
57 note 2,58 not# 7, 84 note 5, 92 not# 12 
Shah‘Alam, Raja , *. , 42,0,104 

Sbih Huasaiu-patai, site of Stupa 

□car Mingaora , , , , 42.42 

SMhtd, or martyr, resting place of . 42, 101 
Shih-kot, pass , . . , 42,6 

Shaikh Baba’s Ziirat , , . 42,50 

Shakhorai, village . , 42,49,50,52 

Shalpin, village . , * 42,54,65 

Shamelai, spur. . , . 42,42,47 

Shand 42,85 

Shang-chiin, Chinese name for Uttara- 

aena.42,31 

Shunktrdar, village and Stupa of 42, 30 3., 

. 43,40 

Shun-ni-lo-shih valley . , . 42, 103 

Sha n rat, spring and site . . 42, 45 t 

Shilkai pass . . - , . 42,7 3 

Shiaa language . . 42, 48 note 6 

Shi nisi-gutuhat, StiLpa , . 42, 43,96 

Sikandnr Sultan, no reminiscences of 42, 75 
n'fTiAdsaad, Buddha figure seated on . 42, 34 

Bisikottoe, also spelt Siflieostiu, Indian, 

Satrap of Assakenoi . . 42, 80, 94 

Satin. 42,66, 99 

Sivika, king . . . . . 42, 103 

Skha~chTna, ruins near Kotik, and a 

spring , . "■ . . . . 42,9 

b lingers, of* engine*, and missiles 
sluices, of barrage , . » , 42, 17 

Smith, Mr. Vincent 42, 23, 26 note 9, 93 not# 14 
snow, conservation of . . . 42,91 

-found in precipitous gullies , 42, 101 

Bpilbandai, village , . . , 42,44 

spring . 

-within Udegrim fortifications . 42, 36 


■ on rock of Aornos 


42, 68, 78, 91 f. 


Pack. 

Spring at Bingalai , . . . 42,97 

--- on Mount Ham . , . 42, 101 

stairs . 42,18, 34,13, 44, 46, 47, 50, 96 

stakes, cut by Macedonians at siege of 

Aomoa.42,81 

steps, see: stairs. 

stone slabs, carved, on Pir-sar . , 42, 89 

Strabo, quoting Aristobuli* , . 42. 91 

stronghold, see: Aornos, and fortifica¬ 
tions. 

stucco images . , . . 42,11.13 

stucco plaster . 42, 19 , 31 

Stflpa .... 

—— foundations of, near Hal 

-of Top-dura , 

-ruins near Lrumbatuna 

-near Bir-kof , . 


-- of Tokar-dara 

-— above Kajigram , 

--in Karakul valley . 

■-in Amlflk-ri ara valley 

-on top of Bir-kdt bill 


■ of Shankardar 

- near Gogilara 

- near Mingsora 

- of Bhinusi-gumhat 

- model of 

- Ruwak StQpa, near Khotan 

- six St 0 pas ul Shararai site 

- above Loe-bnnde 

■ of Jtirjurai 

- near Pan , 

■ near Khatcl pass 

- near Mangluwar 

- near Chirbagh 

■ at Zundwala hamlet 

- at Karghu-<lherai ait# 

- at Tirat 

■ of Bingalai 


. 42, 5 f. 
42, fi f.. 96 f. 
. 42, 10 

. 42, 12 d. 

. 42, 15 

. 42, 17 

■ 42.17 

42, IS t 
. 42,21 

42, 30 ff., 40 
. 42,34 

. 42, 42 L 
. 42,43 

42. 44, 45 
. 42,44 


-of King Sivika 

Sung Yiiu 

Sum grain . , 

Burnt-tange, site of , 
svayatnbhii firtJta , 


42,45 
. 42,46 

• 42,48 

. 42,46 

• 42.46 
42, 48 f„ 51 

■ 42, 51 f. 

. 42.52 

. 42,55 

■ 42, <50 L 

• 42. 97 
42, 103 note 5 

66 fL, 60 f. 
42,103 note 5 

■ 42,54 
42, 60, 102 


Swat 42, po**im, t.g. t 1, 4, 0, 12, 20, 24, 25 
26 27,30, 39 f., 43, 48, 50. 56, GO, 61. 67 i., 

92, 95, 99, 104 
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" Swat! Kambals ”, or rags 

. 42,63 

SwatjE , 

. 42,69 

Swat river 42, passim^ z,g. , 1 

, 2,3, 6, 10, 20 f. 

24, 32, 34, 40, 42, 47, 63, 

54 f.. 57, 58, 61, 


65, 68, 74, 77 

Takht, at Udegtdm , 

. . 42,36 

Takhta, pass , 

. 42,85 

Takht UBaH mins of 

. . 42,14 

Taklamakan, Cental-Asian desert . 42, 64 

Talidi . 

. 42,25 

Ta-Li-lo (identified wilh DatvI) 

. . 42. 18 

Tallin,, Gujar harolet 

42, 77. 78 

Tanawal, territory in H&zaru 

. 42,71 

Tanglr, valley , , . 42, 8, 29 note 18.82 

Tarim p basin of p 

. 42, t|* 

“ uiwrlu ol Rija Gi» " , 

. 42,38 

Taxi la. town of 

42, 89, 01 

terrace 42.11, 12, 13, 14, 16,17,20. 31, 37, 

38,50, 52, 53, 64, 74, 35, OS, 


100 

terracotta model of Stupa 

. 42.44 

Thu lent, village 

42, 72,86, 89 

Thuna. Tillage 

42, 5, 6, 42, 48 

Timm as r Prof. F. W f 

42, I note 2. 4 q 

T'ien-shan 

42, 90 note 4 

Tirib h mount ninn of 

. . 42, 104 

TLntp village and valley of 

. 42, 56, 58 f. 

Tirat-tange p defile « 

. 42.39 

tlrtM. located on flnm-sar 

. . 42, i>9 

Tokar-dara,, Stupa o l 

42, 15 f. 

TCkar-gumbat, rain of Stflpa, 

see: 

Tokar-dara, 


Top-dara, ruin, village and valley 42, 6 f. B 9(j f_ 

topographical observations 

42, 3,23 f., 35, 

61 f„ 71, n f„ 80 ff., S3, 84*88, 102 

Turabaz Khsii. topographical assistant 42, 4, 


20,76 

TorwaJ, pan of Upper Swat 

42, 4, 41 note 

6, 42, 48 note 6, 53. 54, 61 ff., 66. 60, 77 

tower « 


-—— near Kalir-ko^ 

42,6 

—— near Top-dam 

42.7 

-on Bir-kot 

. 42,21 

--at L\kgmm fort 

- 42,36 

*——— on Xangrial spur 

• 42,51 

--tower-like dwellings 

- 42,98 

-w-— movable sie^e owwb 

- 42,26 


Page 

treasure-seekers, digging by 42, 5, 7 h lfl p 12* 

I4 t 18, 22, <11 f 4b, SI, B9 a m, !#T 
tunnel, #e<s : passage* 

Turkesitan * * „ , . 48,33 

Turaak * 42. 103 note 5 

Tyrolese peasants . 42, 84 note 7 

LibbLjiadn, : ttnd + 

L'ddiyjnna (Udyina* Chinese Wu- 
chang- naj, aiiiient ume o 1 Swat and 


Buner , 42, l r 

32, 40, 63, 74 

Ud^grimi, village and stronghold 

42, 4, 30. 

* iS^UfL, 

41, 48, 49, 67 

— identified with Ora , 

. 42, 40 f. 

Udegrim-dherai t mound * ■ 

Udyinw, see : I’ddiy^na, 

Uband, see : Ond. 

umbrellas of stone, see : chhaUra* 

• 42.41 

tSpa, Mount {spelt also Cora) 

42, 75, 91 f., 
95, 100 

-* height of 

. 42. 85 

-mate to * 

. 42,85 1. 

—— identified with Aornoa 

. 42,89 f. 

-“ Little C^a ”, alp 42, 75, 85,1., 89 t 

91 1. 

Cud (tltiand, undent Udfibhaijda} 

, 42,93 

Opal, village and range 

42, 74. 95 

Urasa T modern Hazara, q. o. 

I 

UahCb vall«y * 

42, 58, 62 f. 

Utrot valley a 

. 42,58 

Ultarasena. King* Htiipa of 

42, 31 f., 48 

---king 1 * rock-cut figure 

. 42.32 L 

Yajrapitdi on relievo * 

, 42,16 

varrtmtidm * 

42,33. 41 


dUta, sea: monastery. 


Vitasta river, Greek Hydaspes, present 


JhekiD . 

42. 69 

walla, ruined * 

. 

-— on Bir-kot hill 

42.20,21,22 

-buttrea&ed wal|a a fort Udegnim 42. 3,0 ff. 

-of a monastery 

. 42,43 

-— pear Saida • * 

. 42.45 

--at Shararai site * 

, 42.46 

-at Sapg6t4p&rkha * 

. 42,47 

-near MongLwar, Buddhist 

. 42, 49 

--near Mingvahhan hamlet 

, 42,53 

-on 4 Al| Beg-dherai . 

. 42,03 
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——‘ on Bi^n-ftar - 
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* 42. M 

■ 42, 74 

* 42, as 

, 42,95 

42, m I. 

* 42,99 

watch-station, ruinwi T at SangotaparkliA 42, 47 
water reservoir, see : barrage* 

Watters, oo * 42. 32 note 1* 47 

note 1 B 48 noted 5 and 6, 57 note 6, 58 noted, 
102 note 4. 103 note 6 
Wiukpe, Cobnd R A* RE* 42, 3, 71 £(. 
Waziridtan * * . * 42. 24 

Weber, Prof. A, * . 42# 00 note 5 

well, ancient * . * * 42 T 17 

Whitehead* Mr. R. B. * 42* 28 note 12 
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windows * , . . 4£> 34,55 

winged angeMike figure * * * 42,38 
wix^kurviiigp , * „ . 42,42,64 

Wudi * , * ■ * * 42# 25 

WiMi^hang-na, Chinese name for Swat 42* 31 

47L ± 57 t 102 

Yakh-tangai pass , * . * 42,9S 

tjtlim of Hindus on Mount Uaiu . 42 t 102 
Yaua, see: jabgu* 

Yuan Cb wang, see: Hsuan-tsang, 

YtUfifcai# plain and clan of , 42, 12, 63. 104 
Zaoou, see : jtibffu. 

ZeioRises, satrap . * , * 42* 28 

Ziarattf . 42, 38, 42* 50, 78. 89* 97* 100* 103 

Zoiloa, king . , * * „ 42 r 28 

Zundwala* Gnjar binlet , * # 42, 52 
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